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BOLENIUS READERS 


The most complete, modern, and inclusive series of Readers published for 
training in correct mind habits through reading. All phases of modern reading 
methods included. 

PREM Coe Sg. 6. wo 8 us «. &* wi eBe PoumtuaReader . . . . «+ ss « Gie 
Warsi Meader. . 5k kt ll lw 4 Pultemeeamer., . «ss ts st wl lw 6ORE 
Secon@ Reader. . . . «. . . s « SBC Minthiaeeader. 2 . . « « « « « « Mle 
Third Reader . . 61c Farct—srade Manual... .. .. fie 
Second and Third Grades ed ee ge ea ce me a a ya 


Complete Teaching Equipment for Primary Grades in carton cietaiciecdi tests, games, 
movable cards, color cards................. —_ _ $7.20 


TEACHERS WILL APPRECIATE THIS ORGANIZED HELP 


A New Series of Primary Readers 


By CLARENCE R. STONE, Author of Stone’s ‘‘Silent and Oral Reading”’ 
NOW READY 


These books are for supplementary use, and contain the most modern and approved devices in Silent Reading. 
Book I—48c; Book II—58c; Book III—64c. All prices quoted are F.O.B, BOSTON. 
These two series of modern readers offer unusual opportunities to schools seeking standardization. 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street Boston, Mass. 

















The College of Education 


of the 


University of Kentucky 


The College of Education of the University of Kentucky is growing rapidly. In num- 
bers it has grown more than 300% since its establishment in 1923. Through its regular session 
program, its extension program, and its summer session it is reaching nearly 3,000 Kentucky 
school people annually. 


The College is equipped to train teachers, elementary and high school principals, super- 
visors, city superintendents, county superintendents, normal school instructors, college instruc- 
tors. It has a strong faculty and offers a modern and up-to-date program for teacher training. 
In all these respects it commends itself to the school people of Kentucky. 


The Summer Session has had a phenomenal growth in the past five years and now 
compares favorably with the summer sessions of the larger institutions of the South. Watch 
for the announcement of next summer session. 


For information, write to 


The Dean of the College of Education 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON 
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Make Nineteen Hundred Twenty-Six 


A HAPPY AND PROFITABLE 
NEW YEAR 


Rely on CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY for 
your teaching materials and enjoy PROMPT SERVICE and 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE at the lowest possible Prepaid 


Prices. 


Our line of Visual Teaching Aids is unequalled. 
TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
311-13 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











A New Semester Means New Books 


THIS LIST OF BOOKS IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO SECOND SEMESTER WORK 





BISHOP-WILLARD-ROBINSON, Practical Map Exercises 
and Syllabi in History, Catalogue Price (Each Manual) $0.56 
ANDRESS & EVANS, Health Series (Four books) 
GOWIN-WHEATLEY-BREWER, Occupations, 
Catalogue Price $1.48 
DAVIS, Practical Exercises in English, 
First Series Catalogue Price $0.56 
Second Series Catalogue Price $0.60 
Advanced Exercises in English, Catalogue Price $0.64 
DAVIS & LINGHAM, Business English and 
Correspondence, Catalogue Price $1.48 
MONTGOMERY, Leading Facts of English History, 
Catalogue Price $1.64 
CHEYNEY, Short History of England, Catalogue Price $1.96 














GINN AND COMPANY 
199 EAST GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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To MEMBERS OF KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


For many years the secretary of the K. E. A. has been reporting the enrollment 
of the teachers by counties. This method of reporting the enrollment in the Associa- 
tion is no longer of value to the membership as it does not indicate the groups of 
teachers who support the K. E. A. For example, if a county superintendent is active 
and enrolls all of his teachers one hundred per cent, his efforts receive very little 
recognition for his group because the cities and independent graded schools in his 
county may do very little and thus keep the enrollment for his county very low. 
Therefore, I have asked our secretary to credit the teachers with enrollment according 
to the groups represented in the Association. This method will give five divisions: 
(1) County schools; (2) city schools; (3) independent graded schools; (4) private 
schools; (5) State institutions and privately endowed colleges. 


All teachers employed by the County Boards of Education will be enrolled for 
the county in which they teach. In general, this will include the rural schools, the 
consolidated schools and the county high schools. 


The independent graded schools wil be arranged alphabetically. 

The cities will be listed by classes alphabetically. 

The private schools, on the whole, have supported the K. E. A. Under the 
new plan they will receive just recognition for their enrollment. 

This new classification will give each unit credit for the work actually done in 
promoting a professional spirit among the teachers as shown through enrollment 
in the K. E. A. 


We have 120 counties in the State. Of this number we had about twenty 
counties which were enrolled one hundred per cent for 1924-1925. Indications are 
now that we will do better than this for 1925-1926. If the county teachers are not 
enrolled in the K. E. A., it reflects upon the leadership of the county superintendent. 
The county teachers ought to be receiving every number of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JourNaL, the official organ of the Association, in order that they may know what is 
going on in the most progressive schools of the State. 


We have approximately sixty cities in the State. In the past nearly all of these 
have registered the teachers one hundred per cent. We are counting upon these to 
do as well this year as at any time in the history of the Association. 


We have approximately 250 independent graded schools in the State. In the 
past these units have not received due credit under the old plan of enrollment. 
These have been reported for the county and in many instances have represented 
almost the whole enrollment from many counties. Under the new plan these units 
will receive credit in their own name. This has been a loyal group in the past. 
Under the new plan we are expecting the best enrollment from this group in the 
history of the Association. 


We have less than one hundred private schools in the State. These are doing 
a good work and have been loyal to the K. E. A. Under this head will be listed all 
private elementary and secondary schools. 


In the past the institutions of the State of collegiate rank have received no 
recognition of their support of the K. E. A. Many of these colleges are giving to 
the State hundreds of teachers. Under the new plan of enrollment the State 
institutions and privately endowed colleges will receive just recognition of their 
services. 


The new method of enrollment ought to place all of us on our mettle. Let us 
set as our objective, all the teachers of the State members of the K. E. A. Others 
may fail to do their duty but the teachers must not fail. 


President, — ; 
Kentucky Education Association. 
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KENTUCKY’S EDUCATIONAL 
RANKING 


By WELLINGTON Patrick, Director of 
University Extension and Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of 
Kentucky 


In November, the Department of Super- 
intendence of the K. E. A. met in Frank- 
fort, and a half-day conference was devoted 
to Kentucky’s educational ranking on the 
Ayres and Phillips scales. The discussions 
which took place were well thought out, 
and the results of considerable research by 
Kentucky school men on the ten points in 
the ranking were given at the meeting. It 
is interesting to note that we are a little 
late in beginning our discussion of this 
matter, but it is better late than never. 
It is hoped that the excellent discussions 
which were given will, in Kentucky, set us 
to thinking seriously about our weaknesses, 
and that as a result we shall put forth our 
best efforts for improvement. 


For the reader who does not have the 
study fresh in mind I give the following 
brief summary: 


In 1920, Doctor Leonard P. Ayres, 
Educational Director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, published a monograph en- 
titled, ‘‘An Index Number for State School 
Systems.”” The study purported to be a 
comparative rating of the school systems 
of the various states for each ten-year 
period beginning in 1890 and ending in 
1918. During the winter of 1919-1920, 
Doctor Ayres engaged in thestudy, and 
attempted by statistical process to devise 
statistical measurements which would 
represent the accomplishments of the 
school systems of the various states. 
Finally Doctor Ayres selected from a mass 
of statistical data ten points on which to 
construct his index number. In selecting 
the ten points, he found it necessary to 
select items on which educational data had 
been gathered by substantially uniform 
methods in the forty-eight states over a 
long period of time. 


THE TEN ITEMS IN THE RATING 


The ten items finally selected for the 
components of the index number were as 
follows: 


Per cent of school population attend- 
ing school daily. 


Average days attended by each child 
of school age. 


Average number of days schools were 
kept open. 


Per cent that high school attendance 
was of the total attendance. 


Per cent that boys were of girls in 
high schools. 


Average annual expenditure per child 
attending. 


Average annual expenditure per child 
of schocl age. 


Average annual expenditure per 


teacher employed. 


9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. 


10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries: 


The index number is a well-established 
statistical device commonly used for 
measuring changes in wholesale and retail 
prices and rates of wages over long periods 
of time. Such a number may be constructed 
by securing each month, the prices of a 
uniform list of commodities, at a selected 
and unchanging list of establishments, and 
then computing the average price for the 
whole list foreach month. As this average 
rises or falls it reflects the general changes 
taking place in the prices of the types of 
commodities represented. Thus index 
numbers are made by economists for the 
cost of living, prices of investment stocks 
and for many other items in business. 


Following the usual statistical process 


of establishing index numbers, Doctor 
Ayres took the ten points named and 
established an index number for the edu- 
cational accomplishments of the various 
states. Once the index number for each 
particular state was obtained for the periods 
selected (1890, 1900, 1910 and 1918), the 
ranking of the states for each date could be 
made and a comparative performance 
shown. The rankings showed that Ken- 
tucky stood thirty-fifth in the list of states 
in 1890, thirty-sixth in 1900, fortieth in 
1910 and forty-fifth in 1918. But in 1900 
and 1910 the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia were considered, thus 
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suited to your powers and attainments. 





THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY—..J01LY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. 
We know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state 


and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


mewhere there is a place for you better 


Write MRS. A. J. JOLLY, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











making forty-nine in all. In 1918, these 
forty-nine and the territories of Hawaii, 
Canal Zone and Porto Rico were considered. 
Thus deducting the four territories named, 
Kentucky stood forty-first among the states 
in 1918, or forty-second if only the District 
of Cclumbia, in addition to the states, was 
considered. 


THE PHILLIPS. RANKING 


In 1925, Doctor Frank M. Phillips of 
George Washington University, published 
a further study on the ranking of states. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Ayres, he under- 
took to bring the ranking down to the year 
1922, and in doing so he made some slight 
modifications in the method, substituting 
other points for some of those used by 
Ayres. In this study he brought in 
illiteracy, not included in Ayres’ list, and 
also the element of teacher-training by a 
study of enrollment in normal schools. 
He gave rankings by both his method and 
by Ayres’ method for the years 1910, 1918, 
1920 and 1922. He ranked the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia 
and omitted the territories of Hawaii, 
Canal Zone and Porto Rico. For Ken- 
tucky, the results by Phillips’ Method of 
Ranks were, forty-first in 1910, forty-first 
in 1918, forty-sixth in 1920 and forty-fifth 
in 1922. By this method Kentucky stood 
the same as by the Ayres method in 1918, 
but it slid backward in 1920 and 1922. 


Thus the story of Kentucky’s rating is 
bad enough whichever method is used. 
According to the Ayres rating for 1918, 
seven Southern states stood lower than 
Kentucky. These were Louisiana, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. 


Is THE RATING FAIR? 


Much criticism of these systems of 
rating has been made from time to time. 


Doctor Ayres himself pcinted out a number 
of weaknesses in such a system of making 
an index number. It has been claimed 
that too much emphasis is placed cn 
financial items, and that the rating tends to 
favor states with a large urban population. 
Generally, we might say that all states that 
have not been rated high on the scale are 
prone to have their apologists, but in spite 
of all the criticisms that have been made 
of the Ayres rating, it still stands as the 
best attempt so far made to do by quantita- 
tive study what we have heretofore guessed 
at. 


CRITICISMS FOR AND AGAINST 


Several adverse criticisms are generally 
recognized. Among these may be men- 
tioned: 


1. Five of the elements of the index 
number are financial, and in their 
use over a long period of time, no 
attempt has been made to make 
corrections fer the change in the 
purchasing power of money. 


The study assumes uniform living 
conditions in all the states. 


The method of gathering data for 
the various items has not remained 
uniform during the period covered, 
and has varied in the several states 
during the same period. 


The authors have not made a careful 
analysis of what really determines 
the efficiency of a school system and 
then gathered data in regard to 
these factors. 


The ranking tends to favor urban 
communities, and states with a large 
rural population suffer by reason 
thereof. 
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The data considered in making up 
the rankings are liable to all the 
errors of questionnaire data. 


There is a question of homogeneity 
of data for the whole United States, 
both in the Ayres and the Phillips 
rankings. There are so many phases 
peculiar to sectional situations that 
comparisons lose much of their 
meaning. 


The authors do not hold that the 
factors selected are the only factors 
or that they are the most important 
factors in the measurement of a 
school system. 


Such important items as the quali- 
fications of teachers are not consid- 
ered. It would appear that if data 
could have been collected on this 
point, it might have been used to 
better advantage than some of the 
items which were used. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE RANKING 


1. These rankings are attempts to do 


by quantitative study what we _ have 
heretofore guessed at. 

2. The high correlations between the 
final index numbers and the components 
of the series would tend to show that the 
items selected are significant. 

3. The ranking used by Phillips, by 
means of different items, does not materially 
change the ranking by Ayres. This tends 
to point toward the reliability of the Ayres 
ranking. 

4. In spite of criticisms of the Ayres 
ranking, the whole study stands practically 
untouched and is generally accepted in the 
public mind as valid. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON THE RATING 


Without any attempt at a _ technical 
discussion, it may be pertinent to ask and 
briefly attempt to answer a few questions 
on the rating as applied to Kentucky. 
Some of the pertinent questions which 
might be asked are as follows: 


1. What Should Be the Ratio of State 
to Local Support?—What per cent of the 
total school burden should be borne by 
the State? Twenty years ago, about 


sixty-two per cent of the school fund came 
from the State and about thirty-eight per 
cent from the local communities. Today 
this situation is practically reversed. There 
is a negative correlation of .36 between 
high state support and low ranking on the 
Ayres scale. This means that the tendency 
is for those states which rank low on the 
Ayres scale to give a larger share of the 
school fund from state sources rather than 
from local sources. There is no causality 
implied, however, and the real cause 
perhaps lies deeper. Were the wealth of 
a state equally distributed, there would be 
no need whatever of a state school fund, 
for the chief purpose of the state fund is 
to equalize the financial burden of educa- 
tion within a state. In Kentucky, there 
are wide variations in the distribution of 
wealth and a largeState fund is desirable. 


2. Is Child Labor as Shown by the 
Number of Children ‘“‘Gainfully Employed” 
in the Southern States a Factor in the 
Ranking?—There is a correlation of .82 
between the ranking of the states in 
number of children “gainfully employed”’ 
and the Ayres ranking. There is probably 
some overlapping on this point and the 
other points used which leads the country 
in number of children employed in gainful 
occupations. Kentucky ranks forty-sixth 
on the Ayres scale. In Georgia there are 
88,394 children so employed, according to 
the 1920 census. Alabama ranks forty- 
seventh on the Ayres scale, and is second in 
the number of children employed, there be- 
ing reported 84,397 children. Arizona reports 
48,140 children employed and ranks forty- 
fourth on the scale. Nevada, on the other 
hand, ranks second on the Ayres scale and 
hasonly 169childrenemployed. This simply 
means that the Southern states which rank 
low are sending their children to the cotton 
fields instead of to the Little Red School 
House, and that the call of the cotton field 
is stronger than the call of the school bell. 


3. Does the State of Kentucky Give a 
Sufficiently Large Proportion of All Its 
Taxes to the Public School System?—The 
per cent of the total taxes (federal, state 
and local), expended for education in 
Kentucky in 1919-1920 was 8.24%. The 
average for the United States for that year 
was 12.1%. Only four states were lower 
than Kentucky. Even North Carolina, a 
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poorer state than Kentucky, gives 10.8% 
of all its taxes to education. Michigan 
gives 15%; Delaware, 15.8%; Illinois, 
12.3%; New York, 17.2% and Wisconsin, 
13.3%. Kentucky would have to multiply 
her present figure by one and one-half in 
order to be merely an average state in this 
respect. The public school system of 
Kentucky is not getting its share of the 
total taxes paid into the State and local 
treasuries. 


4. Is Kentucky Spending Enough of 
Her Income for Education?—Income is 
usually accepted as evidence of ability to 
pay. In 1919-1920, Kentucky paid 86-100 
of 1 per cent of her income for education. 
The average for the United States for that 
year was 1.56%. In‘other words, Ken- 
tucky would have to double her figure on 
this point to be only an average state. 
Only one state in the Union—Georgia—is 
lower than Kentucky in this respcct. 
Even in North Carolina, a poorer state 
than Kentucky, the people spend 1.24% of 
their annual income for education. In 
Colorado, they spend 2.19%; in Idaho, 
3.29%; lowa, 2.20%; Minnesota, 2.58%; 
Montana, 4.34%; Nebraska, 2.26%; North 
Dakota, 3.87%; Utah, 3.55%; Wyoming, 
2.44%. Montana is spending eight times 
as much of her income as Kentucky. When 
Kentucky is willing to pay for education, 
her rating will go up. 


5. Is the One-Room School a Factor in 
Kentucky’s Low Rating?—In 1919-1920, 
Kentucky had 6,500 one-room schools. 
The State is old enough and has been a 
state long enough that she ought to have 
had this problem well on its way to solution. 
In 1920, 48.69% of our teachers were in 
one-room schools and in percentage we 
ranked number six. One of the weakest 
links in an educational system is the 
one-room school. Repeated studies have 
demonstrated the ineffectiveness of in- 
struction given under such conditions. 


6. Has Public Education Been Sold in 
Kentucky?—We have just reached the 
point where we can conscientiously say 
that this is beginning to be the case. We 
started late—we were asleep in Kentucky, 
up until a few years ago. We even in- 
corporated in our last constitution a state- 
ment for the purpose of discouraging or 
preventing the establishing of State normal 


schools. We really did not begin to think 
in modern terms in Kentucky, until about 
1906. Since that time we have made 
progress, but even then we have hardly 
kept pace with the rest of the country. 
We pay our rural teachers an average of 
about $545.00 a year, while the average for 
the United States is about $300.00 more 
than that. Perhaps one cause of the poor 
pay is the fact of their poor preparation 
and that we think they are not worth any 
more. What Kentucky needs to do is to 
work in every way possible to sell the idea 
of public education to the people and 
thereby to bring about a larger support 
financially. 


7. What Does This State Need To Do in 
Order To Change Its Position on the Ayres 
and Phillips Scales?—In any study of 
Kentucky’s position in the ranking of states 
there is one thing which we cannot escape, 
and that is that Kentucky is not paying 
enough money for education. The problem 
of education in Kentucky, is a financial 
one, as Dean Donovan has shown in his 
recent study. Whatever educational pro- 
gram the State should undertake, the first 
and foremost should be to find a means of 
getting more money. If funds can be made 
available rapidly and in sufficient sums, the 
State can change its position in a short 
time. Five of the items on the Ayres 
rating are financial, and more money for 
education in the State would touch all 
of them. If the following program for 
education were carried out in the State, 
it would go far, in my mind, toward 
changing our place on the Ayres scale. 


1. Change the tax limits for local 
purposes, so that more school funds may 
be raised locally. 


2. Spend a larger percentage of our total 
taxes, both State and local, for educational 
purposes. 


3. Change the constitution so that the 
State school fund may be expended on such 
a basis as will recognize local need and local 
effort. 


4. <A certification law, Based on princi- 
ples generally accepted as sound, and which 
will ultimately result in a better-trained 
teaching staff to whom we will no longer 
be ashamed to pay a living wage. 
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5. More funds to the teacher-training 
institutions so as to enable them, quickly 
and effectively, to perform the task of 
teacher-training in the State. 

6. More money for teachers’ salaries. 
The State should at once prepare to double 
the amount now paid for salaries of 
elementary school teachers. 

7. Consolidation of schools as rapidly 
as possible so that the one-room school 
will not continue to be a factor and so that 
the children of the State may have a more 
efficient school system. 


8. A continuous educational policy for 
the State so that we may be able to bring 
these reforms about faster. This involves 
a modern State Board of Education with 
power to appoint a State Superintendent 
of Schools. 


CELEBRATING ARBOR DAY 


The celebration of Arbor Day will be 
given fresh interest in many states this 
year because of the national playground 
beautification contest which is being con- 
ducted by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Recreation de- 
partments, playground committees, schools, 
park commissions, American Legion Posts, 
parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions in 179 cities which have entered the 
contest and which are beautifying their 
playgrounds in anticipation of winning 
national honor and_ cash prizes of either 
$100 or $550, are being asked by the contest 
committee to utilize Arbor Day as one of 
the most appropriate occasions for the 
beautification of their play fields. 


With the current interest in improvement 
of play spaces, it is expected that many 
cities not competing in the contest will 
also select Arbor Day for the planting 
of trees, shrubs, vines and flowers about 
the school grounds and on play and athletic 
fields as a part of the general beautification 
movement. 


On Arbor Day the special interest of the 
children will be enlisted by summoning 
them to do the planting or to engage in 
other beautification under the direction of 
a nurseryman or landscape architect. A 
ceremony, including a brief address on the 


Has Your School 
a Band? 
NSTRUMENTAL music is now 


recognized as an important study 
in many Highand Grammar Schools, 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 

There are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 
program without any cost to the 
board of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds. 

We will be glad to outline a plan to 
meet your requirements, showing how 
instruments can be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Band 
Makers of Instruments 
5222-69 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 





THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5222-70 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


We are interested in placing instrumental music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 


Name __ sir 
Address _ 

Cig 

School__ 


























meaning of Arbor Day, reciting of verses, 
songs, stories on noted trees and dedica- 
tion of the plantings may accompany the 
planting. 


Arbor Day is celebrated at different 
times in different states, but the majority 
of the states have selected days in April or 
May.—Playground and Recreation A ssocia- 
tion of America. 


“A sure indication of the quality and efficiency of 
the schools is to be found in the number of teach- 
ers who are loyal and interested members of their 
professional associations.”’-—Ladies Home Journal. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
NEGLECTED CHILD 


GEORGE COLVIN 


Superintendent of Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home 


Socrates—‘‘Alcibiades, what sayest thou that is 
passing between us and yon wall?” 

Alcibiades—‘‘Some would call it a boy; I should 
call it a thing.” 

rates— ‘Nay, it is neither a thing nor a boy, 

but a young man. By Hercules, were I to go further, 
I should say that it is a god in embyro.” 

Alcibiades—‘‘Thou art my master, Socrates, else 
I”should say that you would have hard work in 
making a god out of such an object.” 

Socrates—“‘Most men are fools, Alcibiades, 
because they are unable to discover in the germ or 
even in the growing stalk the vast possibilities of 
development. They forget that nature and dis- 
cipline can make of that boy yonder one of the 
immortals,” 


In every large city there are many 
homeless children—made homeless by 
disease or desertion, or death of parents. 
There, too, are many homes in every large 
city where the parents are compelled to 
work out, leaving the children in the home, 
unsupervised and uncared for. There are 


many other homes in which the parents 


live lives of sin and vice and crime. 
Growing up in such homes it is inevitable 
that the children themselves will become 
criminals. In every large city there are 
streets and sections where families are 
crowded into insanitary tenement houses. 
The rent here is comparatively cheap, and 
the parents that are poor are compelled to 
accept such quarters. Oftentimes the 
children are half-clothed and _half-fed; 
there is no place for them to play except 
upon the streets; the association and 
environment are altogether bad. These 
children are largely truant from school. 
They form into gangs; they commit 
various misdemeanors; they get into the 
toils of the law; they become a social and 
ducational problem. 


What to do with and for these children 
is a matter of real concern to every city. 
For its own protection, society cannot 
ignore them. In their own rights they 
deserve a better chance. There is no 
problem of greater moment in any city than 
this problem of the neglected child. 


The solution has been sought in child- 
caring institutions; churches and fraternal 
orders have their orphanages; the city 


itself has established schools of reform, 
or industrial schools, or children’s homes. 
In the city of Louisville today there are 
some twenty-two such institutions, with a 
population of more than 2,200. In these 
institutions an attempt is made to provide 
homes for homeless children, compulsory 
education for those who will not attend the 
public schools, reformation of character, 
and some sort of industrial training that 
will enable these boys and girls to become 
self-sustaining and self-supporting, and 
above all, self-respecting. 


Experience has demonstrated that child- 
caring institutions are a very unsatis- 
factory way of solving this great social 
problem. Somewhere in institutions the 
laws of child growth and child development 
are violated. Instead of growing into 
honest men and virtuous women, too 
many of these children reared in institu- 
tions become tragic failures, or worse. 
Institutions usually kill initiative; in in- 
stitutions the natural normal impulses and 
instincts usually atrophy. Institutions do 
not, and never can, give to children individ- 
ual affection and individual faith. 


For these reasons, it is now sought to 
make institutions clearing houses, or 
temporary shelter houses. The objective 
now is to rebuild the broken home and to 
restore the children to it; to find some 
relative who will provide a home for the 
child; to place children in foster homes, or 
boarding homes, or work homes. In 
other words, cities have discovered that 
there is no substitute for the home, 


Where do the parents of these children 
come from? What are the causes that 
produce them ?— 


We, who are from the country and of 
the country, are wont to say that the 
city robs the country of its leadership. 
The young men and young women of 
capacity, of ambition, of initiative, born 
and reared in the country, do seek the city 
because of its larger opportunities and its 
quicker appreciation. But these young 
men and young women of capacity, and of 
character, are not the only element that 
the city draws from the country; a large 
per cent of the economic failures and of 
the social misfits found in cities today, 
came from the country. They are drawn 
by the lure of higher wages; they are 
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attracted by the city’s gilded pleasures; 
sometimes they are prompted by the spirit 
of adventure. They never took root in 
the country; they were largely failures 
there; they find it impossible to meet the 
demands that the city imposes, of self- 


support, of self-control, and their children - 


pay the penalty. The struggle for exis- 
tence in any city is strenuous and brutal; 
it is a sort of survival of the fittest. Those 
that are unfit are often trampled underfoot, 
or become the victims of charity. The 
temptations of the city are more seductive, 
are more subtle, and demand a stronger 
moral fibre to meet them. 


Every rural teacher in Kentucky should 
know something of the social and economic 
conditions in cities, and should direct the 
influence of the rural school toward arrest- 
ing this migration from the country to the 
city of those that are not strong enough 
to meet the city’s demands. They should 
teach appreciation of the country and of 
country life and of country social con- 
ditions. 


Out of our social experience in cities 
certain conclusions are beginning to form 
themselves, conclusions that affect vitally 
our whole system of public education. It 
is this phase of the subject that I thought 
might ke of profit to the teachers of the 
State. It is putting Democracy and 
Christianity alike to the supreme test. 


Has the child any inherent rights? 
What are these rights? How can they 
lest ke secured to the child?— 


Teachers generally are agreed that every 
Kentucky child is entitled to a chance for 


an education. To that end, free schools, 
tax-supported and oren to all, have teen 
established. Have we, though, in reality 
established a free school when we have a 
schcolhouse built at the expense of the 
public, and a teacher paid out of the public 
fund? For the children that have homes, 
for the children that have clothing, for the 
children that have focd, for the children 
that have books, the schcol is free. 


It is the duty of the parents to provide 
a hore for the child. Suppose there is no 
parent; suppose the parents are dead; 
suppose the parents are unable or unwilling 
to provide a home for their children— 
what then? Dces the child have an 
inherent right to a home? If parents fail 


to provide a home, whose duty then isYit 
to provide the home? Let charity provide 
this home and you curse the child; you 
rob it of its self-respect; you make of it a 
spiritual pauper. Instinctively the child 
feels that it has a right to a home. May 
we not conclude one day that when 
parents fail to provide a home, it becomes 
the duty of society to provide the home? 
Not asa charity, but as a recognition of the 
child’s inherent right? 


A child must have suitable clothing to 
be able to attend school—a free school. 
Suppose it has no suitable clothing; 
suppose its parents fail to provide such 
clothing. Non-attendance in city and 
country alike can, in many cases, be traced 
to this cause. Suppose children lack 
proper food; must we not feed the body 
before we attempt to feed the mind? I 
am just wondering if every child is not 
entitled to a home; if every child is not 
entitled to suitable clothing; if every child 
is not entitled to proper food. I am just 
wondering if, one day, to make free schools 
free, the State will not, in some way or 
other, recognize these as fundamental 
rights of childhood in a democracy. 


Again, a child cannot attend school and 
do the work demanded of it without books. 
In thousands of cases in Kentucky today, 
parents are unable to buy books. I grant 
you that it is the duty of the parents to 
buy books and provide in every way for 
the child. I am not thinking of the duty 
of the parents, I am thinking about the 
rights of the child. I am just wondering 
how long it will te tefore Kentucky 
provides free text books for all the children 
of the State, just as twenty-seven other 
states have already done. 


I think every teacher should pretty 
definitely determine what the rights of the 
child are, and should insist upon the recog- 
nition of these rights. 


Then there is another question, a question 
that gces deeper than any of these: Are 
these children worth saving? From such 
parents what can you expect of the 
children? Do the laws of heredity doom 
them to failure, or worse? Is there any 
hore for this class of children? Can any 
good come out of Nazareth? There are 
those (a surprisingly large number) who 
would answer all these questions in the 
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negative. But if we believe in Christianity, 
if we even believe in Democracy, we are 
compelled to answer all these questions in 
the affirmative. Every county in Kentucky 
has this problem. The number of neglected 
children in every county in’ Kentucky is 
tragically large. Kentucky’s’ greatest 
wastage consists in the wastage of unde- 
veloped human resources. In the solution 
of this problem, cities, through social 
service, are doing pioneer work. It is this 
phase of the subject that ought to interest 
particularly the teachers of the State. In 
the next article I should like to suggest 
some contributions that social science is 
making toward popular education. 


The good teacher first of all makes it his 
fundamental purpose to allow rather than 
to require, to suggest rather than todemand, 
to stimulate rather than to force, to domi- 
nate possibly at times, but never to domi- 
neer, to trust rather than to suspect. 


—Western School Journal. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 
REGARDING SOURCES OF 
MATERIAL 


Editor’s Note: Much material of value 
to teachers can be obtained at little or no 
expense. To assist teachers in obtaining 


this, the Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations has compiled a list of firms 
who furnish helpful books, exhibits, etc., 
gratuitously or at a small charge. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask the Service Bureau, 505 
Youngerman Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, to 
have it sent you. Write your name and 
address on a slip of paper and indicate 
the name and number of the material 
desired. Where there is a charge, please 
enclose stamps. Coins are sent at the 
sender’s risk. A new list will be pub- 
lished each month. 


8. “The Teaching of Current Events.” 
A textbook of methods for teaching citizen- 
ship through current events. Price four 
cents. 


9. “Concrete on the Farm.” 
tions for the use of concrete. 
helpful in agricultural classes. 


10. ‘Peanut Butter and Macaroni 
Exhibit.”” A complete exhibit on the 
manufacturing of these two products. 


11. “The Story of Chocolate Town,” . 
with chocolate exhibit. A ‘Trip’ through 
a great plant with specimens showing the 
processes in the making of chocolate. 


12. ‘Some Modern Rugs” and ‘The 
Heart of the Home is the Rug.’ Two 
interesting stories of the weaving of rugs 
and the selection of rugs. 


13. “The Romantic Story of Silk.” 
The story of silk-making from the egg and 
worm stages to the woven material. 


14. “Saving the World from Starva- 
tion.” The miracle of modern farm 
machinery. 


Sugges- 
Especially 


Excellence in arithmetic may be a mark 
of brilliance, but to be excellent in effort 
is a mark of character. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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A PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 
ON THE PART OF TEACHERS 


MATTIE DALTON 
Superintendent cf Fayette County Schools 


One may benefit by the shining of the 
sun, may derive his food and clothing from 
the fruits of the earth, may slake his thirst 
at the bubbling spring, and otherwise 
profit by the lavish provisions of Nature, 
without recognizing in his mind or feeling 
in his soul that a beneficent Hand provided 
for his well-being, and that divine laws 
control the forces which operate for his 
protection. 


Another may have observed more closely, 
have meditated more profoundly, have 
studied Nature’s laws carefully, until he is 
imbued with the wisdom of the plan, and 
becomes a conscious advocate and keeper 
of the laws of Nature, and has, moreover, a 
worshipful attitude toward the Source 
of his benefits. 


Such a division of the sheep from 
goats, figuratively speaking, may be found 


in the attitude of mind of the persons in’ 


any line cf business or in any profession. 
In commercial lines, one works for personal 
benefit alone, rather resenting the insist- 
ence of the public, while another works to 
render service and finds that he, and not 
the other, becomes rich; in medicine, one 
will seek to place his name high on the 


roll of physicians or surgeons, while 
another will wear his life away in service 
to humble folk, and find oftentimes that 
he, and not the other, has achieved fame. 


In all departments of human service, we 
find those who seek their own advancement 
and cthers who lose themselves in service, 
and find that they are the chosen of God 
and of His people. 


This is just as true of teachers as of other 
professional folk. There are those who 
accept a position, never glimpse the 
universality of their calling or the bigness 
of its possibilities, draw their salaries at 
the appointed time, and reap nothing but 
material benefit. Others realize the kin- 
ship of all educational effort, further 
every forward movement, and_ thereby 
advance their own standing and acquire 
the consciousness of having lent their 
strength toward progress. 


These latter are professional minded 
workers. Their names are to be found on 
the roster of the various organizations 
and associations which contribute to the 
advancement of the profession; they are at 
all times students of the problems which 
are common to all their co-workers; they 
are fair and ethical in their personal 
attitude toward others. 


In his particular field of activity, namely 
in the school in which he works, a teacher 
whose attitude is professional will not seek 
excuses for non-attendance upon educa- 
tional meetings; will not make reasons for 
early dismissal of classes; will not be 
greatly concerned about the frequency of 
holidays; will not be resentful of kindly 
helpful suggestions; will seek day by day 
and year by year to grow in knowledge and 
in teaching ability; will be guided in his 
study by the efficiency of his work as well as 
by the salary increase which may result. 
“Credits” are excellent and _ necessary 
indications of the studious character of thé 
individual; all knowledge is relative, and 
will contribute to some extent (if properly 
used) toward the efficiency of a teacher— 
yet, in spite of this, it seems that for a 
teacher to take an extension course in 
something which cannot be of real service 
in his work, just because the course is easy 
and the credit allowance is liberal, is not 
quite professional. 


The professional teacher will be a reader 
of the current literature of his profession; 
will become a judge of educational values, 
particularly in his own field; will contribute 
his own findings to the general fund of 
professional knowledge; will seek to apply 
that which he has found good to the im- 
provement of his own work. 


The professional attitude of Kentucky 
teachers has been retarded somewhat by 
the fact thatthe most needed means of all 
for promoting general knowledge of educa- 
tional matters in the State has been 
lacking. We refer to a state educational 
organ. Now that the new organization of 
the K. E. A. gives us this needed factor, it 
will be possible to develop a professionalism 
in Kentucky, which shall be state-wide 
instead of local. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the last few years, since the attendance 
upon K. E. A. has been increasing each 
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year; more will be made now that our own 
educational organ will reach us during the 
working months of the year. A 100% 
membership would help tremendously. 


Teachers from the Purchase will have 
knowledge of the problems and respect 
for the workers in the Bluegrass, the 
Mountains, the Bear Grass, and the 
Foothills; and in return will receive 
trained sympathy and assistance from 
every other section of the State. Loyalty 
to institutions will be on a higher basis than 
has been possible in the past, and all will be 
united in their support of whatever is best 
for the State asa whole. We shall lose our 
gift of petty criticism, our habit of dis- 
crediting those whom we know not, and 
increase the length and breadth of our 
interests. 


A part of being professional minded is 
that our disagreements shall be threshed 
out in our own meetings; and when we go 
before the Legislature to ask for a thing, we 
shall go as a body, united in support of the 
pest possible measures consistent with the 
yatying needs of the State. 


We trust we are not expecting too much 
in thinking that this will manifest itself 
this year in backing the K. E. A. program. 


For instance, today there was introduced 
in the House a measure throwing the 
choice of the county superintendent back 
into the hands of the people. We are 
hoping that before the beginning of a new 
week, that superintendents and teachers 
will petition their legislators to reject this 
measure. Notso much for the fact that the 
voter is not a good judge of scholastic 
leadership and administration, as_ that 
a certain percentage of voters expect 
special consideration given to their wishes 
because of having cast their votes for an 
official. This should be killed and for al! 
time. Let the official have a free hand, 
since he is to be responsible for the success- 
ful administration of his office. Let the 
welfare of little children be freed from the 
taint of political demand. 


Another measure introduced is the 
recodified school law, which simplifies the 
old laws with their interpretations by the 
Court of Appeals; and without making any 
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THE ART INDEX 


3000 Famous Pictures with 
artists’ names arranged for convenient 
Picture study prs on receipt of 25 
cents, 

Art Extension Society 
415 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








fundamental change in the meaning of the 
law, makes it readable and understandable. 
All professional minded school folk are 
going to ask their legislators to vote for 
this measure, which will prevent the 
friction that at present arises from possible 
conflict in interpretation of obscure 
passages. 


When we shall have learned our lesson 
of professional attitude of mind and pro- 
fessional co-operation, we shall ask and it 
shall be granted to us. Our own pro- 
fessional bickerings have not permitted us 
to lend united support to educational 
measures; we have not been convincing 
when asking for what will better the 
conditions under which the next civic 
burden bearers should be trained. With a 
united professional front, we shall be able 
to impress those who make the rules by 
which we work and, asking pardon of 
Mr. Kipling, 


“Yours is theearth and everything that’s 
in it, 

And, which is more, you’ll bea man, 
my son!” 


LEXINGTON AND CASSIDY 


Lexington, Kentucky, continues to hold 
her place in the front rank educationally, 
carrying a bond issue of $400,000 for a new 
school plant by a vote of five to one, and 
as a noble companion piece to that, re-elect- 
ing Superintendent M. A. Cassidy for four 
years and increasing his salary. No city, 
North or South, demonstrates more poise 
than does the metropolis of the Bluegrass 
country, having given Mr. Cassidy a free 
hand in educational progress for many 
years. He is a genius, creating functionings 
new and fascinating,and a master in realizing 
ideals— New England Journal of Education. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


The New Education Bill is now before 
both Houses of Congress. It is sponsored 
in the Senate by Charles Curtis of Kansas, 
and in the House by Daniel Alden Reed of 
New York—two strong leaders in strategic 
positions, as majority floor leader in the 
Senate, and Chairman of the Committee 
on Education in the House. 


This Bill (S. 291 or H. R. 5000) unites 
existing educational activities of the federal 
government into a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. It provides for the research 
needed to guide wisely the use of two 
million dollars spent annually for education 
in the United States. It does not deal 
with the problem of federal aid. It has 
the support of national, state and local 
organizations whose total membership 
numbers millions. These organizations do 
not believe in federal control of education, 
but they do believe in research and the 
distribution of information relating to 
education as we now have for agriculture, 
commerce and labor. They believe that 
education is entitled to the respect and 
leadership suggested by representation in 
the President’s Cabinet. 


Every friend of education is urged to 
write at once to his or her Senator and 
Representative in Congress, urging their 
support of this Bill. IT IS TIME TO 
ACT. Will you not write today? Address 
your Congressman personally, care United 
States Senate, or House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. Tell him what 
you think of the Bill and suggest that he 
consider it carefully. 


The new Education Bill is one of the 
measures sponsored by the KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
The Kentucky delegation includes: 


Senators 
Richard P. Ernst Frederic M. Sackett 


Representatives 


Alben W. Barkley Virgil Chapman 

David H. Kincheloe Ralph Gilbert 

John W. Moore Fred M. Vinson 

Ben Johnson John W. Langley 

Maurice H. Thatcher John M. Robison 
Arthur B. Rouse 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Mrs. HuGHu Morris 
Chairman, Publicity 


The Kentucky Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has many departments actively 
working to aid and interest the mothers, 
fathers and teachers in child welfare. 


One of ‘the most active of these depart- 
ments is the Social Hygiene with Mrs. 
Frederick J. Corl, Louisville, as its chair- 
man. 


What is Social Hygiene? 


Social Hygiene seeks to preserve and 
strengthen the family as a basic social unit. 
In the United States the present activities 
being stressed in this field are directed 
specifically towards bringing about the 
adaptation of the sex factor in human life to 
the growth, happiness and character of the 
individual and the good of society. In- 


directly it seeks to encourage all means 
which tend to build up healthy, happy and 
socially wholesome life. These activities 
are both constructive and remedial. 


Its constructive activities are mainly 
educational. They are designed to foster 
such character education and training from 
childhood up as shall develop correct 
attitudes, ideals, standards and behavior 
in respect to sex in its broadest sense. 


Its remedial activities are aimed at 
securing the most wholesome social environ- 
ment by elimination of all factors which 
tend to weaken or destroy the home and 
oppose the best development of the 
individual. An outstanding factor is sex 
delinquency which results in prostitution 
and the dissemination of venereal disease. 


The right use of the great racial functions 
of sex and reproduction is one of the most 
complex and difficult problems before 
humanity today. We can not hope to 
reach the solution of these problems of 
love, courtship, marriage, homemaking, 
parenthood, heredity and character educa- 
tion of children by happy accident. Two 
facts stand out: 


1. We can never raise up a generation 
which can meet sex and reproduction at 


their highest social and racial level until 
we begin’to educate the young from infancy 
on through childhood and youth in all 
those facts of conduct and ideals which 
contribute directly to this end. 


2. We can not hope to educate young 
people adequately in these things until 
some generation of adults, greatly 
interested in youth, educates itself both 
as to what can be done for the young and 
how it can best be done. 


All this points straight to a superb duty 
and opportunity of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. There is no organized body of 
serious-minded, forward-looking people who 
are so intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems or so closely and favorably connected 
with children and youth, on the one hand, 
or with the intelligent people of the 
community on the other. 


Therefore, parents and teachers must 
together prepare themselves to serve 
human society at this critical point. The 
following special devices are suggested to 
help parents and teachers prepare to meet 
the varying needs and opportunities of the 
associations. This is a task which both 
men and women must attack if we would 
insure our social health. Can you think 
of any point at which a year of careful 
study on your part would be of more 
importance to your children and to the 
future of society? 


Social Hygiene was put on the nationa] 
program of the Parent-Teacher Association 
by Dr. Valeria Parker, who is the able 
director of this work in the United States. 


The work in Kentucky is spreading 
rapidly and many Parent-Teacher organ- 
izations have appointed Social Hygiene 
chairmen to carry the work to every part 
of the State. Over five thousand people 
have listened to talks on the subject since 
September. Any educator wanting more 
information on this most vital and interest- 
ing topic can secure books by merely 
writing to the State Board of Health. These 
books are lent for a period of two weeks. 


Teachers are the cleanest-minded, most generous, 
least dispensable, large body of workers in the 
country, more truly the makers of its prosperity 


than any other group can be. 
—William McAndrew, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


The department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. will hold its fifty-sixth con- 
vention in the Nation’s Capital, February 
21-25, 1926. The February meeting 
promises to break all attendance records 
according to advance reports. Reservations 
have been closed in thirty-five of the 
Washington hotels, which represent five 
thousand sleeping rooms most of which 
will be occupied by more than one guest. 
Many additional rooms have been provid- 
ed in private homes or apartment houses. 
No one hotel is large enough to serve as 
as headquarters for the convention, hence 
the New Washington Auditorium, situated 
at the corner of 19th and E Streets and 
New York Avenue, N. W. has been selected 
as the principal center of activities. 


Opening exercises of the convention will 
consist in a pilgrimage to Arlington at 2:30 
P. M., Sunday, February 21, transportation 
being available from the pointof departure, 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 12th Street near 
the Raleigh Hotel. Returning to Washing- 
ton, the program will be continued at 
Memorial Continental Hall where vesper 
services are announced for four o’clock. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 


Special railroad rates have been issued 
for the convention based on round trip 


tickets on the identification certificate 
plan at 114-fare for members of the N.E. A. 
and dependent members of their families. 
Tickets will be good via the same route 
in both directions. Sale of tickets will be 
effective from February 17th to the 23rd 
inclusive. Tickets are valid, returning, to 
midnight of March 3rd. 


These identification certificates are now 
in the K. E. A. office at Louisville, and 
will be supplied to all members of the 
N.E. A.on request. No adjustment of fare 
can be made after arrival at Washington 
if members neglect to obtain identifica- 
tion certificate, which must be presented 
to the ticket agent at time of purchase of 
transportation. 


Kentucky falls far short of a creditable 
membership in the N. E. A. as compared 
with that of the majority of the states. 
Let us hope that a large delegation of 
Kentucky educators will register their 


attendance in Washington, and that our 
membership in the N. E. A. may be largely 
increased over that of last year. 


W. L. MATTHEWS, 
Supt. Franklin City Schools 


The Franklin press recently issued a special sup- 
plement featuring its public schools, in which 
recognition of notable progress, made under the 
supervision of Superintendent Matthews, was 
indicated in the following notes: 


“Essentially an educator, the Superintendent is 
vitally interested in having the local schools rank 
with the foremost in Kentucky and the South, and 
is always occupied in an effort to bring to the 
student body the latest devices in the matter of 
school equipment, and to make use of such advanced 
methods of teaching as will sooner prepare young 
men and young women for higher courses of study 
or the problems which they must face after com- 
pleting the high school course. 


“Superintendent Matthews has introduced many 
innovations during the few years he has been at 
the head of the Franklin city schools, and the 
people of Franklin have a just right to feel proud of 
the splendid work he is doing for the student body. 
Mr. Matthews is assisted by an able faculty of 
experienced and thoroughly competent teachers, 
and the graded and high schools of Franklin are 
rapidly becoming recognized as the equal of the 
best institutions of learning in Kentucky or the 
entire South. 


“Aside from his work as Superintendent, Pro- 
fessor Matthews answers many calls for addresses 
before colleges, associations and other literary 
institutions, and in addition takes a leading part 
in the religious, civic and material development of 
Franklin and the county.” 
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SHOULD THE STATE OR THE LOCAL 
SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS IN 
KENTUCKY BE INCREASED? 


J. H. Dodd 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


It is perhaps safe to say that, regardless 
of what the people think of their schools, 
few persons would assert that too much 
money is being spent for purposes of 
education in Kentucky. Although the 
total amount spent for educational purposes 
in the State is in itself considerable, it is 
small when compared with the sums which 
some other states are spending. For 
example, the state of Washington in 1920 
fixed the amount of the state school fund 
to be distributed at $20.00 per child; 
whereas the amount distributed in Ken- 
tucky in 1923 was $6.10 per child, or less 
than one third of the amount distributed 
by the former state. 


Quite naturally it may be suggested that 
the above-named amounts are not stated 
with reference to the amount of local funds 
in each instance and that the amount of 
funds secured from local sources might re- 
sult in a decrease in the apparent difference 
in the school expenditures in the two cases. 
Such a suggestion would be pertinent. But 
in either case it would be proper to inquire 
into the conditions under which the local 
funds are being raised in order to ascertain 
whether such funds are being ‘secured 
according to commonly accepted principles 
of justice. 


Now from what has been said it may 
seem that the intimation is made that not 
enough money is being spent in Kentucky 
for education. But, although I do believe 
that, comparatively speaking, the school 
system of the State is rather meagerly 
supported from a financial standpoint, it 
is not the purpose of this paper to contend 
directly for more funds. As was pointed 
out above, the per-capita amount which 
the State spends for education may not of 
itself indicate the extent of the financial 
support of the schools. In order to 
determine what the support is, it is neces- 
sary to consider the amount coming from 
local sources. 


It is just at this point that our question 
arises. Is the local community or the 


county doing its share in the support of the 
schools within its territory? Or, as the 
question is stated above: Should the State 
or the local support of schools in Kentucky 
be increased? 


The subject of school finance, like all 
other branches of public finance, is not an 
extremely simple one. In theory it may 
be simple, but in practice the conflicting 
factors which must be encountered demand 
attention and study as to their nature. 


In any treatment of the subject, however, 
certain simple and fundamental principles 
ought to be found, if such exist, which will 
aid in an understanding of the situation. 
These principles once established or as- 
sumed, should be adhered to until, by follow- 
ing them through to a conclusion in the 
situation to which they are applied, some 
solution of the problem is arrived at. , 


It is believed that practically no one will 
find difficulty in conceding that the four 
assumptions which are made below are 
legitimate and fair. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that their application to the sta- 
tistics which follow will give some light on 
the question at hand. 


The assumptions made are these: 


1. In general and up to a certain point, 
educational opportunity is indicated 
by the amount of money expended 
per child. 


Taxes for the support of schools, as 
well as for other purposes, should be 
levied according to the ability of the 
taxpayer to pay. 


The ability to pay taxes increases 
with the amount of income received. 
And the greater the value of one’s 
property, the greater is one’s income. 


All the children in the State are 
entitled to equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 


If the first assumption is valid, how 
nearly equal are the educational oppor- 
tunities of the children of the State? In 
order to answer this question, let us 
consider the conditions in Fayette, Perry 
and Elliott counties, ranking first, sixtieth, 


and one hundred and_ twentieth, 
spectively (See Table I). 


re- 
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In the first place, the per-capita assets 
in the three counties in 1923 were as 
follows: 





Per- 
capita 

net 
assets 


School 
liabili- 
ties 


Per- 
capita 
assets 


School 
assets 


County 








$1,110,765.21 
346,779.00 
48,100.00 


$59,433.32 
95,000.00 
9,999.00 


$88.62 
39.40 
15.53 


$83.85 
28.86 
12.30 


Fayette 
Perry 
Elliott 

















From the above it is seen that the amount 
of the value of school property incumbered 
in Fayette County was 5.70 times as much 
as it was in Elliott County; and 2.22 times 
as much as it was in Perry County; while 
the value of the net per-capita assets (that 
is, the total value ofall assets less liabilities) 
in Fayette County was 6.81 times as much 
as in Elliott County and 2.87 as much 
as in Perry County. 


In the second place, the per-capita 
amounts expended on the public schools in 
the three counties in 1923 were as follows: 





Total am’t exp’d 
Per-capita am’t 
exp’d 
Total amts. exp'd 
for Adm'n, Gen’l 
Cont’l, Inst’n and 
Tuition 
Per-capita amts, 
exp’d for Adm’n, 
Gen’! Cont’l, In- 
tr’n and Tuition 











$1,063,891.33] $84.88 | $382,756.73 | $30.54 
171,058.01] 19.43} 102,744.28] 11.68 
26,856.80} 8.67] 22,856.80 7.38 


Fayette 
Perry 
Elliott 








The above figures show that Fayette 
County spent 9.79 times as much on 
education in 1923 as did Elliott County 
and nearly 4.32 times as much as did Perry 
County. The per-capita amount spent for 
administration, general control, instruction 
and tuition in Fayette Couny for the same 
year was 4.14 times as much as was spent 
in Elliott County and 2.64 times as much 
as was spent in Perry County. 


Thus it is seen that the value of school 
property in the county having the greatest 
per-capita wealth is nearly six times as 
much as is the value of the school property 
in the county ranking lowest in per-capita 
wealth and that the total expenditure per 
child was nearly ten times as much in the 
former as in the latter. 


Then if our assumption is correct, 
namely, that in general and up to a certain 
point at least, educational opportunity 
is indicated by the amount of money 
expended per child, there must be a wide 
disparity in the opportunities for securing 
an education in the three counties which 
have been considered. This is evidently 
true, else huge amounts are being wasted 
in the counties which are spending the 
greater amounts of money. 


It would appear, moreover, that, when 
the relative positions of the counties are 
remembered, there is a close correlation 
between the wealth of the counties as 
shown by Table I, and the ability of the 
counties to spend money for education. 
This is evident from the gradation in the 
per-capita amounts spent by each county 
for education in 1923. It will be observed, 
however, that the increase in the ability 
of a county to pay for schools, if the above 
instances are representative, increases 
faster than the wealth increases. Evidence 
of this is seen in the fact that while the 
amount spent by Perry County was more 
than 200 per cent more than the amount 
spent by Elliott, the amount spent by 
Fayette was more than 400 per cent more 
than was spent by Perry. Students of 
economics, however, will not be surprised 
at this showing, since it is entirely in keep- 
ing with a well-known economic law. 


According to one of the assumptions 
which was made above, all the children in 
the State would receive equal educational 
opportunities. But, according to another 
assumption, we have seen that great inequal- 
ities in school opportunities do exist. 
Besides, this conclusion is amply borne 
out by common observation. 


Why do the inequalities exist? Possibly 
it is because the people in some of the 
counties are not alive to the value of 
education; that possibility always is to be 
considered. But befcre charging the back- 
wardness of a community to lethargy and 
indifference, it is best to seek for some 
tangible reason to account for the condition 
of affairs. For, after all, under similar 
conditions people are pretty much alike, 
and they do what they do largely because 
of their surroundings and according to 
their abilities. If the people living in one 
of the poor mountain counties had been 
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placed in one of the rich bluegrass counties 
and given equal opportunities at the start 
with those who now live there, and those 
living in the wealthier county had been 
placed in the poorer county, does any one 
suppose that the poorer county would have 
shown more progress and development? 
It is, therefore, more profitable to look 
elsewhere for causes. 


The assumption has been made that a 
just system of taxation has for one of its 
bases ability to pay. It was further assumed 
that the amount of income determines 
one’s ability to pay taxes; and also that 
there is a positive correlation between the 
value of property owned and the amount 
of income received. Of course, it does 
not always fcllow that the possession of 
property of great value insures a large 
income; but the assumption that the 
greater the value of property possessed, the 
greater the income will be, must be true 
in general, else there would be no incentive 
to own more than a minimum of property. 
Probably it should be stated here that this 
assumption is made only for the purpose 
of considering a situation where the general 
property tax prevails. Whenever any 
other system of taxation is employed, as, 
for instance, an income tax, only ability 
to pay may be considered, and in that case 
the value of real property owned may 
possibly bear no relation to the income 
received. 


Under present conditions the general 
property tax is the means by which most 
of the school funds are raised in Kentucky. 
And other than a small amount which is 
distributed to the counties by the State, 
each county is largely dependent upon 
local sources for revenues to support its 


schools. In 1923 the amount received 
from the State was $6.10 per child between 
the ages of 6 and 18 years living in the 
county. Thus, regardless of the value of 
the property situated in the county, the 
State funds are distributed on the basis 
of the number of children living in the 
counties and not with regard to the needs 
of the schools in the county. Proportion- 
ately Menifee County gets no more aid 
from the State than does Jefferson County, 
although the latter is 306 times as wealthy 
as the former. 


Thus it is evident that the counties 
individually largely must be responsible 
for the schools within their limits. And 
in order to gain some idea of the abilities 
of the various counties to support public 
schools under the present system of taxa- 
tion, Tables I, II, III and IV have been 
compiled. 


Table I shows the counties in the State 
ranked according to the per-capita value 
of their property as determined by the 
State assessment, and including bank 
deposits at a ten-cent rate per hundred 
dollars on the deposits (See column 5). 
These figures were taken rather than those 
given by the various county assessments 
because it was believed that they are more 
nearly representative of the true financial 
conditions as they exist. Besides, the 
county assessment reports do not include 
the item of bank deposits, which, it seems, 
should be included as partially indicating 
a portion of the wealth of the respective 
counties. 


The amount shown in column 3 
opposite the counties respectively was 
divided by the number of children in the 
county between the ages of six and eighteen 
years as shown in column 4, and the per- 
capita wealth shownincolumn 5 obtained. 
Column 6 shows the amount per child 
which it is possible to raise in each of the 
counties by levying a tax of fifty cents, the 
maximum amount which may be levied by 
the county for school purposes, cn each 
one hundred dollars’ worth of taxable 
property in the county and including the 
bank deposits as explained above. 


It will be observed that the amount in 
column 6 does not represent the amount 
which the counties do actually raise per 
capita child; it is really more than they are 
accustomed to raise by the county tax, and 
is shown only for the sake of comparison. 
In reality, it merely shows what the 
counties are able to do when the best 
measure of their financial abilities is taken 
into corisideration. 


Column 7 shows the rank of the 
counties in the average amount of teachers’ 
salaries. Column 8 shows the per cent 
of the school funds used in each of the 
counties which come from local sources. 








} 
} 
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In order to try to find figures which 
would be representative of the conditions 
in the wealthiest, the medium and the 
poorest counties, Tables II, III and IV were 
compiled. In each instance ten counties 
were chosen; Table II shows the ten 
wealthiest, Table III, the ten middle or 


-medium counties, those ranking from 


fifty-five to sixty-four in Table I and 
Table IV, the ten poorest counties: In 
each instance the average amount which 
it was possible for the average county to 
raise at a tax rate of fifty cents on each one 
hundred dollars’ worth of property as 
shown in column 3 of Table I was com- 
puted. Then the amount per capita which 
was actually raised from local sources in 
1923 was ascertained. The result shows 
whether the average county actually 
raised more or less than it was able to raise, 
according to the standard adopted. Thus 
the average poor county raised twenty-two 
cents more than it was able to raise, while 
the average wealthiest county lacked six 
dollars and sixty-seven cents raising as 
much as it was able to raise at the fifty-vent 
rate. The fact that some counties did 
actually raise more than that which would 
result from a fifty-cent levy is explained by 
the fact that the figures include the 
amounts raised by separate school districts, 
which may increase their rates up to one 
dollar and a half. 


The results arrived at by the above 
treatment furnish materials for some inter- 
esting comparisons. It is seen, for instance, 
that the average county among the ten 
wealthiest counties at the fifty-cent rate 
could have raised $37.60 per capita, while 
the average county of the middle rank 
could have raised $13.17, and that the 
average county amoung the ten poorest 
could have have raised only $3.82. (It 
will be observed that this estimate does not 
take into consideration the increasing 
ability to pay more which each increment 
of income cenfers upon the owner.) In 
other words, the wealthiest county in the 
State, on the same basis, could have raised 
9.84 times as much money for school 
purposes as the average poorest and 3.09 
times as much as the average medium 
county. The report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Education for 1923 shows that 


the average county among the ten wealth- . 


iest actually did raise 7.52 times as much 
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as did the average county among the ten ° 
poorest and 2.54 times as much as did the 
average county among the ten middle 
counties. ; 


If the assumptions which were made at 
the beginning of this discussion are per- 
missible, we are forced to the following 
conclusions: 


1. Great inequality in educational op- 
portunity exists in Kentucky. 

-2. The poorer counties in the State are 
raising more money proportionately 
for school purposes than are the 
wealthier counties. 

3. If uniform educational opportunities 
are to exist in the State, assistance 
in the way of State aid must be given 
to the less wealthy counties. 


It should be kept in mind that this dis- 
cussion has not suggested any new means of 
securing revenue for schools. The facts have 
been presented and conclusions drawn 
under conditions where the general property 
tax obtains. And since the conclusions seem 
to be undisputable that State aid should 
be increased in many instances even under 
the general tax system, which is generally 
conceded by economists to be the most 
unequitable method as means of revenue 
in existence, it is interesting to speculate 
as to how much more the State should 
lend its aid if more modern methods of 
taxation were employed. 


A considerable number of people who go 
through college never permit much of 
the college to go through them. 

—The Ohio Teacher. 
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TABLE I 


Kentucky Ranked According to Per-Capita* Wealth; also the Rank of 
s Paid to Teachers, Together with the Per Cent the School Funds Expended 
oming from the County. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 








Rank in per-capita wealth* 





County 


—1923—@ 40c rate, includ- 
ing live stock and bank 
deposits @ 10c rate 


Total assessed value for State 
School census, Ages 6 to 18 


Wealth per capita* 





Possible per-capita fund @ 50c 


rate* 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
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*Where the term “per capita” occurs in this table, the reference is to the number of persons between 
the ages of 6 and 18 years; or, in other words, the number of persons included in the school census for 1923. 


TABLE II 


Showing Possible Per-Capita Amounts for the Upper-Ten Counties with a Tax Rate of 50c per 
$100.00 and the Per-Capita Amounts Actually Raised in 1923. 
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TABLE III 


Showing Possible Per-Capita Amounts for the Middle-Ten Counties with a Tax Rate of 50c per 
$100.00 and the Per-Capita Amounts Actually Raised in 1923. 
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TABLE IV 


Showing the Possible Per-Capita Amounts for the Lower-Ten Counties with a Tax Rate of 50c 


per $100.00 and the Per-Capita Amounts Actually Raised in 1923. 
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EDITORIAL 











SUPPORT THE K. E. A. 
PROGRAM 


Much care has been given the proposed 
K. E. A. program of legislation by not only 
our own legislative committee, but also by 
officers and members of the various dis- 
trict associations as well as other organiza- 
tions interested in better school legislation. 


The committee has presented a program 
which is not elaborate or in any way unjust 
in its demands. A few vital propositions, 
which materially affect the welfare of the 
schools at present, are proposed. Every 
one interested in better school legislation 
should rally to the aid of the committee in 
securing at the hands of our legislators the 
enactment into law of these important 
measures. Inefficiency in school adminis- 
tration cannot be corrected without se- 
curing remedial measures as suggested in 
this legislative program. Seldom has there 
been a time when the demand was greater 
for a concentrated effort on the part of the 
school people in insisting that the schools re- 
ceive a favorable consideration by our law- 
making body. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance, therefore, that our legislators be im- 
portuned by the members of K. E. A. and 
by others interested in education to give 
us a favorable consideration of this pro- 
gram. The school people thruout the State 
should indicate to their representatives 
and senators their interest in this proposed 
legislation by writing letters and sending 
telegrams to this effect. It should be 
made known in no uncertain terms that 
the school people are looking to them for 
a careful consideration of the measures 
suggested in this program. 


Senate Bill No. 28, which provides for 
the recodification of the school laws without 
suggesting any material fundamental 
change in the law, but simply designed to 
clarify, harmonize and abbreviate the 
laws already on our statutes, has been 
introduced by Senator J. W. Howard, of 
Morgan County, and is now in the hands 
of the committee. This bill should pass. 


Reactionary measures known as House 
Bills Nos. 34 and 80, both of which provide 
for the repeal of the present county adminis- 
trative law and a reversion to the election of 
county superintendents, have been intro- 
duced and referred to House Committee No. 
2. These bills should not pass, and school 
people are urged to register their protest 
against these measures. Legislators have 
often alleged that few of the school people 
indicate their wishes as regards proposed 
school legislation. If the present program 
fails of passage, it will be largely due to 
the failure of our school people in not 
indicating to the lawmaking body their 
interest in this legislation. | gy 
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A CORRECTION 


In the December issue of our JOURNAL 
notes were used in which attention was 
called to the work of the National Business 
University of Owensboro, and in which an 
error was made in the statement that this 
institution had inaugurated a “Junior 
College Course fully accredited by the 
State Department of Education,’’ Our 
attention has been called to this state- 
ment. Weare glad to make correction on 


the advice of the State Department of 
Education that it is not an accrediting 
agency, its recognition of work completed 
and properly certified to extending only 
to problems of certification and salary 
schedules, and being in no sense connected 
with the subject of accrediting. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
UNITS 


‘“‘Every teacher a member of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association,’’should be 
the objective of all school people who are 
really interested in a better school situation 
for Kentucky. In organization there is 
strength. That a combined membership 
of fifteen thousand educators of Kentucky, 
representing every department of the public 
schools, can accomplish immensely more 
than half this number is at once evident. 
Every activity of today worthwhile is 
organized. Indeed, team work is empha- 
sized more and more in almost every 
worthy accomplishment. There can be no 
exception to this manifest rule in any un- 
dertaking that is intended to benefit any 
considerable number of teachers. 


If the K. E. A. merits the loyalty of 
our leading educators who are thoroly 
imbued with a professional spirit, and who 
are among the most progressive school 
people, then it is certainly worthy of the 
consideration of every one who is engaged 
in the profession of teaching. Interest in 
our organization has grown rapidly during 
the last few years and its membership has 
been increased by large numbers. Let us 
hope, therefore, that this interest will 
continue and that very soon it will be 
an exception to find a teacher in Kentucky 
who is not affiliated with the K. E. A.. 


The following one hundred per cent 
units have been received and placed on 


our “Honor Roll’’ since the last issue of 
the JOURNAL: 


Superintendent or 
Principal 
Marshall County Schools......................L. L. Rudolph 
Louisville Girls High School....................S. B. Tinsley 
Russellville City Schools......... ............-.- C. T. Canon 
Ewing Consolidated School...................- R. Y. Maxey 
Ravenna Graded School....................../ A. C. Duncan 

Carroll County Schools 

Paris. City. School... =... Lee Kirkpatrick 
George H. Tinley School (Lou.)....Sallie J. Snyder 
Campbell County Schools.....................- J. W. Reiley 
Franklin County Schools N. J. Parsons 
Mt. Sterling City Schools H. A. Babb 


Name 


FRANKFORT HIGH SCHOOL 
DEDICATED 


Appropriate exercises, dedicating the new 
Frankfort High School, which was con- 
structed at a cost of $150,000, were held 
December 14, 1925, with Superintendent 
J. W. Ireland presiding. A_ splendid 
musical program was presented in connec- 
tion with the exercises by Gobber- 
Triplett Orchestra and by _ students 
of the Frankfort High School. Presenta- 
tion of the high school building was made 
by H. B. McChesney, president of the 
Board of Education; while acceptance of 
the high school building on the part of 
the student body was offered by Serah 
Rogers, president of the senior class. 
“A Brief Account of the Recent Progress 
in the Frankfort City Schools’’, was the title 
of an address by L. F. Johnson, which em- 
phasized the rapid progress of these 
schools during the last few years under the 
supervision of Superintendent Ireland. It 
is said that few schools, if any, of the State 
have made greater progress than have the 
Frankfort City Schools, which are recog- 
nized for their progressive and efficient 
school work. The closing address was 
made by Dr. Frank L. McVey, president 
of the University of Kentucky. 


In recognition of the efficient services of 
Superintendent J. W. Ireland, who has 
served these schools for many years, he 
was unanimously re-elected as city super- 
intendent by the Board of Education for 
a four-year term at the regular business 
meeting Monday evening, January 11. 


The teaching profession is a mob of 
mobile women meditating matrimony.— 
C. J. Judd. 
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LINCOLN MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


FrANcIS G. BLAIR 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Illinois 


NOTE—This splendid address delivered 
at the Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the Fourth of July, 1924, 
was part of a program for the N. E. A., 
which provided for exercises of a com- 
memorative character at each of the 
noted shrines in and around the Nation’s 
Capital. Believing our readers will enjoy 
this eulogy of one whose name has 
become immortalized, we have obtained 
permission to use it.—EDITorR. 


The idea of these patriotic pilgrimages 
was inspiration born. By it Miss Jones 
has hitched the wagon of the National 
Education Association to the star of 
American idealism. How altogether happy 
and appropriate is the suggestion that the 
teachers of the children of the nation 
should make censtant pilgrimages to the 
monuments and shrines of America’s ideals 
and traditions! How can we keep alive 
and active in the hearts and minds of the 
youth of this Republic its real meaning 
and’ worth, unless we ourselves drink 
deeply and continually at the fountain 
heads of American history? 


It is for this purpose that we have come 
to this monument on this day. But in 
order that we may properly appreciate the 
meaning of this Lincoln Memorial Build- 
ing, in order that we may more fully 
understand the great life and the great 
deeds it commemorates, it is necessary for 
us to refresh our minds and hearts by a 
few preparatory pilgrimages. Will you 
then, on the wings of your imagination, 
fly with me over the Alleghanies, down the 
Ohio river and out to the very heart of 
Illinois? There on the rising ground above 
the Sangamon river we shall make a 
pilgrimage about the streets of a once 
vigorous pioneer village, New Salem, where 
Abraham Lincoln spent several important 
years of his young manhood. Here we 
shall see or feel some of those primal forces 
which inspired and shaped his sentiments 
and thoughts and powers for the mastery 
of the great issues of statesmanship which 
he was destined to meet. 


I made my first pilgrimage to this spot 
in 1897. At that time it had not been 


restored by the state, but was a deserted 
village with hardly a trace of its former 
life and activity. I was told that I should 
find two trees, one a sycamore and the 
other an elm, growing on or near the spot 
where stood ihe grocery store building in 
which Abraham Lincoln clerked and about 
which clustered many of the most interest- 
ing stories of his New Salem life. I 
climbed. the bluff and found the two trees 
standing. They had grown together at 
the base. In 1884 a few persons, including 
Mr. W. G. Green who clerked with 
Abraham Lincoln in the Offut store, visited 
this spot. He stood in the carriage and 
pointed to these two trees, saying, ‘Right 
here was Denton Offut’s store where 
Lincoln and I were clerks together in 1832. 
Behold in these two trees an emblem of 
the Union maintained by Lincoln.” 


No one can say precisely how these trees 
came to grow at that particular spot and 
in that particular way. My own opinion 
is that when the grocery store was built 
a sycamore tree was cut down; that 
a bird or the wind dropped the seed of an 
elm tree into a crack or a crevice in this 
stump; that two sprouts sprang up, one 
from the stump of the sycamore tree and 
one from the elm seed at about the same 
time, and that there they were lifting their 
young limbs and branches upward at the 
very time that Abraham Lincoln’s ideas 
and sentiments were stretching towards 
the sky. There they were standing as 
his heart was touched by its first elemental 
emotion of love for Ann Rutledge. There 
they stood when he met and vanquished 
the backwoods bully. There they were 


‘standing as beside the fireplace in the 


cooper shop he took his lessons under 
Mentor Graham in grammar and composi- 
tion which were to do their part in making 
him the incomparable master of English 
expression. There they were growing when 
he marched away with his company to the 
Black Hawk War and received what he 
considered the greatest honor ever con- 
ferred upon him—his election as captain of 
the company. There they stood at the 
time of his candidacy for the legislature 
when he received every vote in the village 
save three. There they were standing as 
he marched away to Springfield to enter a 
larger field of opportunity and power. 
There they were standing when he matched 
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his mature mind and power against the 
mighty Douglas, in a debate that com- 
manded the attention of the nation, and 
in which he wrote across the skies of our 
future these prophetic: words: 


‘“‘ “4 house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently, half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved—I do not expect the house will 
fall; but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or 
all the other.” 


There these trees were standing when he 
received the news of his nomination and 
election for the presidency. There they 
were standing when he started on his 
momentous journey to Washington. There 
they stood during those racking years of 
civil war when by the sheer force of his 
moral strength he held aloft the ridgepole 
of the tottering house of national unity. 
There they were standing when the 
assassin’s bullet plunged into his brain, 
and there these two united trees stood and 
reached forth their limbs and leaves in 
solemn welcome as his body was borne back 
to Illinois, back to Springfield, and laid at 
rest in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 


The elm was the first one of these two 
trees to fall. The sycamore stood until 
the year 1918, when it was uprooted by a 
storm. A few years after the war a vagrant 
artist climbed the sycamore tree and about 
twenty feet from the ground, carved on the 
smooth surface a_ striking profile of 
Abraham Lincoln. There in our imagina- 
tions we can believe that that sad face 
through the succeeding years, in spring and 
summer and autumn and winter, in sun- 
shine and storm, looked down upon the 
scenes of his early manhood, where God 
fashioned on the anvil of pioneer condi- 
tions his resources and powers for the 
mighty task he was to perform. 


The next step in our pilgrimage will be 
in the cemetery at Petersburg, Illinois, 
where a final burial place has been given 
to the remains of Ann Rutledge. There we 
shall stand with uncovered heads in the 
presence of her who occupied such a large 
place in the early affections and life of 
Abraham Lincoln. It may be that in our 


imagination we can hear her speak as she 
did to Lee Masters, these great words: 


“Out of me the vibrations of deathless music, 
‘With malice towards none, with charity for all,’ 
Out of me the forgiveness of millions towards 

millions, 
And the beneficent face of a nation shining with 
justice and truth. 
I am Ann Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 
— in life of Abraham Lincoln. Wedded to 
im, 
Not through union but through separation. 
—_ on, Oh thou Republic, from the dust of my 
osom.”’ 


Our pilgrimage now leads to Springfield 
where we shall visit so many of those 
places made memorable by the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. We shall stand in the 


very halls where he stood. We shall walk 
the very streets he trod. Perhaps our 
emotions may be so touched and inspired 
that in imagination we may see him as 
Vachel Lindsay did during the terrible 
years of the World War, walking the streets 
of Springfield at midnight: 


“Tt is portentious, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old Court House pacing up and down, 


“Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones, 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


“A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all,” 


We shall not fail to visit the spot where 
he stood on the rear of a passenger coach 
and spoke his farewell words to the citizens 
of Springfield on his departure for Washing- 
ton. Newton Bateman, then Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Illinois, 
accompanied him to the train and stood by 
his side. It was an overcast, rainy day, 
but a great company had come forth to 
bid him farewell. Newton Bateman says 
that Mr. Lincoln was greatly moved and 
that tears were upon his cheeks as he spoke: 


‘“‘My friends, no one not in my situation 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at this 
parting. To this place, and the kindness of 
these people, I owe everything. Here I 
have lived a quarter of a century, and have 
passed from a young to an old man. Here 
my children have been born, and one is 
buried. I now leave, not knowing when 
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or whether ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being who ever attended 
him I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance I cannnot fail. Trusting in Him, who 
can go with me and remain with you, and 
be everywhere for good, let us confidently 
hope that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell.” 


If we are to lead the children of America 
into a right understanding of the greatness 
of this man’s heart and mind, of his 
strength of character, of his super-self- 
control, we must in our pilgrimages follow 
him on his way to Washington. What 
gift of the gods shaped his thought and 
poised his lips so that no hasty or mis- 
spoken word should leap forth to increase 
the tension of the crisis? We shall follow 
him until he stands on the portico of the 
Capitol Building to deliver his first in- 
augural address. We shall stand by his 
side with Stephen A. Douglas as he 
holds with loyal respect the hat of his 
former antagonist. We shall listen to 
those words of wisdom, those godlike words 
of advice and counsel, and we shall never 
forget those closing sentences pronounced 
with great earnestness as he turned his sad 
face towards the South: 


“IT am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched, as surely they will te, by the 
better angels of our nature.” 


If our pilgrimage is to prepare us ade- 
quately to interpret the life of this man to 
the youth of America, we should go into 
those cabinet meetings and see him sit 
calm and undisturted amidst the clash 
and collision of contending opinions. We 
should watch him as with calm resignation, 
but with unbending hore and fortitude he 
endured the humiliationsand discourage- 
ments of the early stages of the war when 


one commander of the army of the Potomac 
after another went down before the dashing 
generals of the South. We shall see how his 
gentle but unconquerable will arose above 
the clouds of these disappointments. We 
shall behold that lofty firmness as he reads 
to his cabinet those words from the 
Emancipation Proclamation which linked 
his name with eternity: 


“And by virture of the power and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated states and parts of states are, 
and henceforward shall be, free; > ee 


“And upon this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, warranted by the 
Constitution upon military necessity, I 
invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind and the gracious favour of Almighty 
God.” 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Lord Charnwood 
in his great history of Abraham Lincoln 
was right when he said that humility is an 
essential element in the make-up of the 
character of every truly great man. Can we 
catch on our pilgrimage some of the spirit 
of humility which touched and colored 
every thought and act of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life without dimming and weakening 
his elemental faith and courag2? 


One incident will admit us into the holy 
of holies of this man’s character.. On the 
night following the close of the battle of 
Gettysburg, Mr. Lincoln remained late in 
his office. Mrs Lincoln’s many importunities 
had been unavailing. Some time after 
midnight she asked Rokert Lincoln to go 
to his father and urge him to come to bed, 
that such late hours would injure his 
health. The son went to the office and 
found his father kneeling, or more prorerlv 
speaking, sitting upon the floor with his 
head resting cn his arms on the seat of the 
chair. The lad, thinking kis father was 
asleep, touched him on the shoulder, but 
when the face was raised the son saw that 
it was covered with tears. He urged his 
father to go to ted as he needed the sleep 
and the rest. Slowly Abraham Lincoln 
replied: “Myson, I can goto bed, but 
I can not sleep. I have suffered this day 
one of the greatest humiliations that ever 
care tome. I wrote with my own hand a 
note to our commanding general, telling 
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him to follow up the enemy’s army and 
destroy it. If he succeeded, to tear up my 
note and take the credit of the victory to 
himself. If he failed, to publish my note 
as a record and throw all the blame on me. 
My humiliation is deepened by the fact 
that the General never did me the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of my note.” 


Our pilgrimage would be altogether 
incomplete if we did not follow him into 
Pennsylvania in the fall of 1863, where on 
the battlefield of Gettysburg he was to 
speak words which in form and content 
overtopped the far-famed funeral oration 
of Pericles. As we stand on that battlefield 
Iam sure that inspiration will come to us 
which will better prepare us to be the 
intellectual leaders of the youth of this 
Republic. 


My ancestors were born in the South, 
my great grandfather in North Carolina, 
my grandfather in Georgia, my father in 
Missouri. They did not believe in slavery, 
and at theclose of the Revolutionary War 
sought a home in the free territory of the 
Northwest. When the Civil War broke, 
men of my blood and my name from IIlinois 
marched southward, clad in blue, with 
muskets over their shoulders or sabers at 
their sides. At Pittsburg Landing, at 
Shiloh, at Vicksburg, on Sherman’s terrible 
march to the sea and finally at Appomattox, 
they no doubt met upon those battlefields 
men of my name and of my blood, clad in 
gray, with muskets over their shoulders 
and sabers at their sides. It is possible 
that they fought and killed each other, for 
they were men who exalted their ideals and 
beliefs above their personal safety or 
interest. Born as I was in the last year 
of the war, my heart and mind were filled 
with the horrors and losses of the great 
conflict. As I heard of my own kin who 
had been killed or crippled in the great 
war, I conceived a bitter hatred against 
the South and al that it represented. 
Maturer years, wider study and a more 
sober and just judgment have modified 
or changed all of these early prejudices, 
although I have never changed in my 
belief that on the main issue Mr. Lincoln’s 
attitude was right and that the attitude of 
the Southern leaders was wrong. But when 
as a young man I visited the battlefield of 
Gettysburg with some of my war-born 
feeling still in my heart, and came to the 


spot where I was told that Robert E. Lee 
stood, and when I saw what that division 
of the Southern army had done in marching 
through the openspace and up the deadly 
ridge, I felt like falling on my knees and 
thanking God for a nation that could pro- 
duce such men as Robert E. Lee and his 
brave men who had the courage of their 
convictions and were not afraid to lay their 
lives on the altar of what they believed to 
be right. 


As we come upon this battlefield in our 
patriotic pilgrimage, Iam sure that some 
such emotions will arise in us. We shall fi- 
nally come to that spot where Lincoln stood. 
We shall in our imaginations look out over 
the undulating field of the dead. We shall 
see the great throng gathered for the 
dedication exercises. We shall see the 
distinguished orator, Edward Everett Hale, 
stand and pronounce in elaborate and 
ornate English a great and an extended 
déedicatory oration. We shall then stand 
breathless as the announcement is made 
that Abraham Lincoln, the President of the 
United States, will speak. We shall be- 
hold a gaunt, tall, serious-looking man 


arise and step to the front of the platform. 
We shall listen as, without any oratorical 
gestures of head or hand, there spring from 
his lips these immortal words: 


“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 


“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. Weare met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do* this. 


‘But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
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Round Out Your 
Stenographic Course 


By avoiding overlapping and wasted effort, 
time can be found in any school for the es- 
sentials of a well-rounded stenographic or 
secretarial course. 

Gregg Stenographic Books were planned to 
meet the requirements of an all-round steno- 
graphic and secretarial course. : 

Each book is a definite unit of a course in 
which all duplication and overlapping have 
been eliminated. 

These books will help you, as they have 
helped hundreds of others, to solve this prob- 
lem—the problem of finding time for the es- 
sentials, 

THE GREGG STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 

The Gregg Shorthand pet (Gregg). 

Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 

New Rational Typewriting (SoRelle), 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 
(Hagar and SoRelle). 

Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg). 

These books supply a training in both technique and 
application. Their use will assure stenographers and 
secretaries equipped for satisfactcry and efficient service. 


EXAMINE THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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finished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.’”’ How I wish that on some 
November school day Abraham Lincoln 
might listen down from the skies and hear 
these mighty words of his like a great 
organ peal pouring from the lips of ten 
million school children. 


And now from this mountain top of 
inspiration our pilgrimage brings us back 
to Washington. We shall stand below the 
balcony of the White House where onan 
evening following his second election he 
gave expression to these great words: 


“It has long been a grave question wheth- 
er any government not too strong for the 


liberties of its people, can be strong enough 

to maintain its existence in great emergen- 
° ” 

cies. 


At last our host of patrictic pilgrims will 
assemble in front of the Capitol as Mr. 
Lincoln gives his second inaugural address. 
We shall not fail to be touched by the great 
yearnings of a father’s heart as he reaches 
forth his arms to welcome home again his 
wandering children. We shall never forget 
that mighty organ of ‘“‘deathless music” 
with which he closes his message: 


“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 


And as a result of these patriotic 
pilgrimages are we, the teachers of the 
children of this democratic commonwealth, 
not prepared in the presence of this 
Memorial to rededicate ourselves to the 
unfinished work which Abraham Lincoln 
has thus far so nobly advanced? Shall we 
not here take increased devotion to that 
great cause for which he paid the last full 
measure cf devotion? Shall we not here 
highly resolve that this honored man shall 
not have lived and died in vain, but that 
this nation under God shall have a con- 
tinual new birth in freedom ‘not too 
strong for the liberties of its people’ and 
yet strong enough to maintain its existence 
in great emergencies, and that through the 
processes of a universal education ‘‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth”? 


CO-OPERATION 


United we stand. 

Divided we fall. 

We must all hang together or we shall all 
hang separately. 

Nobody can break a bundle of seven big 
sticks. 

Anybody can break one little stick. 

Don’t be a little stick. 

Let’s stick together —Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 
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Department of City Superintendents 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, EDITOR 


_ In the City Superintendents’ Section of the Kentucky School Journal we desire from time to 
time to present the best articles that we can procure on problems of city school work. If any school 
administrator thinks that he or she has something that will be helpful we shall appreciate your 


sending it to us. 





LEADERSHIP 
SUGGESTIONS IN ADMINISTRATION 


J. W. IRELAND 
Superintendent Frankfort City Schools 


According to Horace Mann, one former 
is worth a thousand reformers. The work 
of a superintendent must be that of forming 
and moulding opinion of pupils, public, 
patrons and preceptors. To do this it is 
necessary to have initiative, information, 
industry and intelligence. 


The superintendent is not only the chief 
executive of the Board of Education, but 
practically is the chief power of the 
administration and every contact he makes 
is, or should be, an opportunity to leave a 


good impression in the minds of the people 


for the good of the schools. Therefore, 
contacts should be wisely made, for success- 
ful administration not only depends upon 
the character of the schools, but to a great 
extent on the opinion of the people who 
make up the school unit. 


Essential qualities in administration 
work are, first, know your schools, your 
relationships, your clientele, and have a 
scientific knowledge of education; second, 
think out your problems and go right 
into the heart of every situation that 
affects the schools and make the conscious 
endeavor to cause influences to operate 
directly and effectively for education; 
third, appreciate function of public educa- 
tion in modern community life; fourth, 
act promptly, wisely, decisively on all 
questions affecting the public schools. 


Organization is necessary in any body or 
group selected by the people for a specific 
task, more especially one directed to the 
making of citizens. 


Proper publicity for all school enter- 
prises is a necessary function of administra- 
tion and this is secured by torming proper 
contacts with the press and the public. 


These several points in administration 
I have mentioned, but the most vital 
problem, to my mind, is that of keeping the 
public in the proper attitude of mind 
toward the schools and public education. 
To do this, the chief officer of administra- 
tion should be-a leader in public affairs, a 
member of all civic or professional organiza- 
tions possible in order that he might make 
friends for himself and for the schools of 
which he is the head. ; 


The personal equation playsan important 
part in propaganda work for education. 
By the personal equation we mean person- 
ality, enthusiasm, recognition of true values, 
knowledge of community, gocd common 
sense, genial disposition, courtesy to every- 
body and a willingness to serve. 


Then after all, the big problem in admin- 
istration is leadership. Leadership means 
ability to form and direct minds and 
attitudes, and both magnify and dignify 
the position one holds. As expressed by 
an educational authority, potential im- 
portance must be attached to administra- 
tion heads, not assumed authority, or 
affected rigidity, but real candid concep- 
tions sincerely solved for sane people. 
It must be known that, 


“A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands, 
Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


This is nowhere more necessary than in 
school administration. Leadership con- 
sists in making people believe and see as 
the leader, and seeing is believing, and 
believing brings about action. ‘Nothing 
can be accomplished until a situation is 
developed in which the people believe.” 
Therefore, itis up to the administrators to 
develop right situations, then convince the 
public that they are right, then arouse to 
action. 
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The trouble with school progress is, not 
that people lack comprehension, but 
that they have not leaders who will 
cause them to heed. Areal administrator 
has been classified as one who directs 
teachers pedagogically and professionally, 
also asa man who creates the proper 
educational atmosphere, and too “he will 
be a preventer of ‘hot boxes’ in school 
machinery”,and last but not least he will 
be a real disciplinary power in the school. 


May each one of us indulge ourselves 
to an examination of our own qualities of 
leadership and see what are our problems 
of administration, whether financial, social 
professional, and realize that we can best 
solve them by initiative, industry and 
information. 


‘‘We believe that one who aspires to be 
a leader of youth should have, first of all, 
character—that subtle and _indefinable 
quality which is finer than the finest 
deeds; greater than the greatest facts; 
which includes, but transcends, honor—a 
nice sense of what is right, just and true, 
witha course of life corresponding thereto.” 


__KEEPING PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING CURRICULUM 


Title of new Bulletin issued by the 
RESEARCH Divison of the N. E. A. 


“The twentieth century has given us a 
new conception as to the function of the 
public schools,” according to a Bulletin 
just issued by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. This 
Bulletin is prepared for the use of 300 
school systems now co-operating in the 
revision of their courses of study. 


“The three R’s must be given first con- 
sideration,’’ concludes this issue of the 
Research Bulletin. ‘The work of the 
school has not been completed however 
when it has drilled the simple skills known 
as the three R’s into the child’s nervous 
system. It is not enough that the child 
be able to read aloud in a halting voice. 
He must learn to read silently, accurately 
and with rapidity. He must acquire the 
habit of reading. He must be given the 
ability, insofar as his innate capacity 
permits, to discriminate between trash 
and literature. No lower ideals than these 
should be accepted in the teaching of read- 
ing if the foundation for intelligent citizen- 
ship is to be laid. 

“And so it is with every subject in the 
curriculum,” continues the Research 
Bulletin. ‘‘The modern school seeks to 
create an environment made up of real life 
situations. The period of school attend- 
ance is not merely a preparation for future 
life—it is a section of life lived under the 
guidance of intelligent teachers. The child 
acquires the valuable skills known as the 
three R’s; and through their use, in such 
subjects as history, civics, science, music 
and art, under skilled direction, he comes 
into possession of habits of thought and 
action destined to be a part of his person- 
ality throughout life. 

“This larger conception of education as 
a creator of habits of action and attitudes 
of thought is remaking the school. It is 
changing it from a formal institution 
dealing out a few pellets of knowledge 
which it is hoped may be used in the future, 
to one that offers an opportunity to practice 
life. It accepts the theory that sound 
character is the outcome of right conduct 
over a period of years until it becomes a 
habit.” 
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REORGANIZATION OF SCIENCE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An Address made before the Department 
of Secondary Education of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association, Oct. 
14, 1925, by Mr. VAUGHAN R. DELONG, 
Instructor of Science in the Ashland 
Senior High School 


There is becoming a wide spread recogni- 
tion of the need for reorganizing the science 
work in secondary schools. This work is 
hindered to some extent by the narrow idea 
of some teachers to whom reorganization 


means that they are to be given more time 
for their particular subject with consequent 
greater specialization. We must reorganize 
the sequence of courses and we must further 
re-define the purposes of each course in 
order to make it harmonize with the valid 


principles of education. Moreover each 
course should be arranged so that it will 
constitute the best training for that period. 
I shall give you a summary of the report of 
the science committee of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion. This report is based on the studies 
of the tendencies in schools in which experi- 
mental work in reorganization is being 
carried on, on experience of science teachers 
who have studied modern needs, and on the 
judgment of supervisors and professors of 
education. 


First, let us see how education in science 
tends to further the cardinal principles of 
secondary education. Science instruction 
should be particularly valuable in regard to 
health. At least the first two courses in 
science in high school should contain 
lessons on health topics, personal hygiene 
and public sanitation. Prevention of 
disease is more important than the curing 
of it. Science has given many inventions 


to the home and science instruction is 
necessary in order that these utensils may 
be appreciated and enjoyed to their fullest 
extent. Thisinstruction should also enable 
the pupils to make the needed repairs to the 
instruments found in the home. Hence, 
scientific knowledge is a decided advantage 
in training children for worthy home 
membership. One great criticism of science 
teaching in the past has been that the 
relation of science to this important aim has 
been overlooked. We should be careful 
then, to make our science practical in this 
respect. 


‘Science instruction should give a more 
intelligent understanding of the work of the 
world and provide a broad background for 
the selection of a vocation. It should also 
impress upon the student selecting certain 


vocations the need for a thorough and 


adequate preparation. 


Members of a democracy need to have an 
increased respect for the expert who is 
scientifically trained. Science instruction 
should teach the pupil to evaluate the 
expert more highly and to appreciate to a 
greater extent the worth of his services. We 
should have better citizens then, if they 
have some knowledge of science. 


Perhaps there is nothing that opens the 
door to a more pleasurable use of leisure 
time than science. Is not photography 
more interesting to the one that knows how 
and why it works than to the one that 
merely snaps the shutter? Is it not still 
more interesting if we can appreciate the 
wonders of the natural world when we 
make a permanent record of them? To 
most boys a rock is something to throw ata 
bird or a dog; how much better if they 
could read through it and its companions, 
the history of the past, the story of the 
ages? 
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Science instruction should also have its 
ethical value. It should help develop sane 
and sound methods of thinking, and a 
confidence in the laws of cause and effect. 


What are the specific values of scientific 
knowledge? Every boy should develop 
interests and habits in the field of science. 
These interests were furnished in the past 
from experiences in the home life, but they 
must come now in an_ ever-increasing 
number from the school. This instruction 
should also stimulate the pupil to more 
purposeful activities and demonstrate to 
him that the exercise of his own abilities 
will lead to much pleasure and profit. We 
hear on every hand that we are now living 
in a world based almost solely on scientific 
knowledge. Certainly then, the informa- 
tional value of science instruction is very 
great. Here, he should learn of the 
institutions, demands and opportunities 
of modern life. Besides the facts and 
principles, he should also get the point of 
view, methods of procedure and greater 
insight for further study. 


The distinction between subjects that 
had cultural and aesthetic value and those 
that did not is now dying out, the reason 
being that we now realize that subjects are 
cultural inasmuch as they give us an 
appreciation of the inner meanings and 
workings of things. Science instruction 
should give us an appreciation of the slow, 
painstaking efforts necessary for scientific 
advancement and an appreciation of the 
privileges, duties and responsibilities of our 
age. Also, all subjects are aesthetic as 
they permit us to perceive new beauty and 
increase our power to understand and 
enjoy. If you can look about you and see 
everything fitting together as part of a well- 
planned and well-ordered world, then if 
you can think of the smallest particles 
of matter being a solar system like our own 
solar system but infinitely smaller, do you 
not believe that science instruction has 
aesthetic value? Of course this example 
from chemistry can be multiplied many 
times from other sciences. 


Let us now look at the general principles 
governing the selection of material and its 
presentation. Science courses in high 
schools have usually been taught with the 
idea that such is just an introductory course 
to that particular branch of science. This 


kind of a viewpoint has meant that the 
so-called essentials have been presented to 
the beginner as they would be to special 
students of the subject. We now have two 
classes of teachers—those who are most 
radical on the subject, who advocate dis- 
carding all organization and teaching by the 
project method entirely, and those who 
have a less radical viewpoint. This report 
is based on the ideas of less radical 
teachers who are in favor of unified topics 
as the basis of organization of introductory 
courses but would retain special science 
courses for the upper high school years. 
It is further based on the following 
hypotheses: 


1. Self-activity is a law of growth. 


2. Interest secures attention and makes 
self-activity possible. 


Interest, to be sustained, must rest 
on the perception of worthwhileness 
to the individual of the purpose 
sought. 


A usable question, problem, project 
or topic involves a purpose, the 
worthwhileness of which is recognized 
by the individual or class. 


Perhaps some of us wonder what a project 
is. Itis any activity which any individua | 
proposes to enter upon and carry through 
to anend. It may be to make an electric 
motor, to find out how it works, or to 
repair it. It may be to study the manu- 
facture, structure, care and manipulation 
of an automobile; it may be to rid a 
community of mosquitoes, and soon. Thus, 
you see that it may originate either in class 
or in laboratory work. Care must be taken 
however, that we do not make our study 
just a group of unrelated problems. There 
should be the same coherence throughout 
the entire work. 


If the plan outlined is used in beginning 
science, it will be found to rest on interest 
of the pupils as it is the natural way of 
working. It involves all of the elements 
of a complete cycle of thinking. 


1. Perception of a question resulting 
in a problem. 


Presentation of possible explanations- 


Trial and discussion of possible 
explanations. 
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Adequate verification of the most 
probable. 


The relation of the particular study 
to other phases of the topic to the end 
that a usable and orderly arrange- 
ment of their attainments may 
result. 


I believe that this is the way that we all 
attack our problems, and it is the way the 
the child does out of school. Why not 
make school more natural and use this 
procedure there? 


Much of laboratory work in high schools 
has failed to achieve its desired purposes. 
Its failure is probably due to one of the 
following causes: 


Experiments very often only check 
generalizations which are already 
perceived by the pupil. 


They frequently repeat work de- 
scribed in the book, and since the 
outcome is known the work is 
uninteresting. 


Again, at many times, the laboratory 
and the classrooms are entirely 
separate units of work. The labora- 
tory and classroom are two different 
places of work. The _ laboratory 
should bea place where the pupil asks 
questions of nature. Each pupil will 
have different questions, so the 
laboratory work should be varied at 
least to some extent. Encourage 
initiative in the pupil if he has an 
experiment he wishes to perform and 
give him credit for it. The note- 
book should be merely a clear, con- 
cise record of what was done, what 
happened and the pupil’s explana- 
tion of why it happened. 


The classroom should not be a place to 
hear lessons, but a place to discuss the sub- 


ject assigned for study. The teacher should 
be a traffic cop to the discussion. When I 
say traffic cop I do not mean merely an 
automatic signal light; I mean a real live 
person because it is his duty to direct, 
stimulate and advise. If the pupils are 
interested in the topic the teacher will not 
have any time to expound lengthy theories 
and details. Theclassroom should be the 
clearing house for questions raised there, in 
the laboratory and on observation trips. 


The question has probably arisen as to 
what courses shall be taught. The follow- 
ing sequences have been recommended: 


1. Junior-Senior High School: 7th or 
8th year—General Science, including 
Hygiene. 9th yvear—Biological 
Science, including Hygiene (courses 
may consist of Biology, Botany or 
Zoology). 10th year, 11th year or 
12th year—Differentiated elective 
courses in sufficient number to meet 
special needs and _ interests, as 
follows: 


(a) Chemistry, General Chemistry. 
(b) 


(c) Generai 
ography. 


(d) 


Physics. 
Geography or Physi- 


Advanced Biological Sciences. 


2. Four-year High School of medium 


size: 1st year—General Science. 
2nd year—Biological Science. 3rd 
and 4th years—Elective Chemistry 
and Physics. Inasmall high school 
it is well to alternate these subjects 
in successive years. 


I. General Science: 


A. Selection and organization of subject- 
matter.—Subject-matter should be selected 
from the environment. Consequently, it 
will vary greatly in different communities. 
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No topic should be selected which is meagre 
in content or which does not interest the 
pupil. 


B. Methods—Topics should be large 
units, and at the outset the topic should be 
viewed as a whole, so that the class will get 
a concrete conception of it. Class work 
should be supplemented by experiments, 
both demonstration and pupil. The ap- 
paratus can and should be very simple. 
The small school can have an excellent 
general science course. There is a very 
good help for science teachers published by 
the publishers of a popular science maga- 
zine. 


C. Simple Topics—(1) Combustion— 
why our homes must be heated at some 
times and cooled at other times; sources of 
heat; kinds of fuel; list of questions about 
bonfires, why the fire burns; lesson on 
elementary chemistry; elements and com- 
pounds; what becomes of used fuel; heat 
produced by oxidation; making a _ ther- 
mometer ; effects of heating iron, water and 
wood; slow heating of water; thermostat; 
how heat travels; ways for heating a home; 
how the science room is heated; study of a 
chimney; what smoke is; how common 
illuminating gas is made; properties of 
illuminating gas; study of candle flames; 
study of Bunsen burner, its uses; carbon 
dioxide, how produced; body fires, relation 
to physiology; control of flues; losses from 
fires and how to prevent them; what is a 
fire insurance company; do the insurance 
rates in this city indicate that fires are more 
common here than elsewhere. (2) Nature’s 
balance of life—meaning of possible over- 
production, shown by calculations of possi- 
ble numbers of new individuals, rabbit, fox, 
wolf, potatoes; limiting conditions; why 
some forms stay and others do not; biog- 
raphy of Charles Darwin; artificial selec- 
tion; good seed and poor seed, and the 
results; germination; soil as a source of 
plant food; subtraction and addition of 
soil elements; why a plant needs water; 
how water rises through the soil; how 
liquids go from cell to cell; food factions 
for all living things; leaf structure; light 
and chlorophyll; products and by-products 
for plants; public parks and city trees; buds 
and their food in relation to balance of 
life; protection; plant reproduction; migra- 
tion in relation to balance of life; structure 
of flowers; seed distribution or dispersal; 


seed of burdock in relation to balance of 
life; the problems of successful living. 


II. Biological Science: 


Formerly biology in high school was 
mainly a course in morphology and classi- 
fication. Dried specimens (of plants in 
particular) cluttered up the home and the 
school. We are now beginning to realize 
that biology should be a study of living, 
rather than dead organisms. Herbaria no 
longer have the significance that was 
formerly attached to them. However, the 
material can still be obtained largely from 
the surroundings. 


Biological sciences should have the 
following specific aims: 


Health. 


A purposeful interest in the life of 
the environment by getting better 
acquainted with plant and animal 
neighbors. 


They should definitely familiarize 
the} pupil with the structure and 
functions of his own body in order 
that he may live happily and use- 
fully. 


They should train the pupil to ob- 
serve life phenomena accuratelys 


The pupil should appreciate and 
enjoy nature more because of a 
study of biological sciences. 


Content of a general biology course: 


1. The way in which each organism 
maintains its own life and the life 
of the species. 


The inter-relations between differ- 
ent organisms and groups of 
organisms. 


The constant dependence and 
inter-relations of living things 
with the physical world about 
them. 


The powers of man to control the 
habits and relationships of plants 
and animals to serve his own ends. 


The starting point is immaterial so long 
as it is of interest to the pupil. It could 
start very well with the overproduction of 
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corn, leading up to the structure and 
purposes of each part of the plant; then 
bacteria could be introduced as agents that 
fix the nitrogen in the soil Then the work 
can lead up to animals and man giving the 
pupil an idea of his proper place in the 
series. 


The biology teacher has an opportunity 
to give much-needed instruction to pupils 


regarding the biology of sex. However, 
the teacher must be well-trained, sympa- 
thetic, and well endowed withcommon sense. 
Any instruction of this kind should be made 
cautiously and should leave out the patho- 
logical aspects entirely. Also, with knowl- 
edge of the right should be added the will 
to do right. Hence, all pupils should be 
appealed to in the ethical and religious 
aspects. 


Observations, projects, experiments, ex- 
cursions, individual reports upon significant 
topics, textbooks, assignments, quizzes and 
conferences offer a wide choice of methods 
of work. In taking an excursion the 
teacher should know in advance the 
material to be found. 


Laboratory work should usually precede 
textbook work but in the event of very 
difficult experiments it should follow a very 
definite assignment in the text. 


Above all make your biology course 
fit the community, and use as much local 
material as possible. 


Il. 


Reorganization is necessary in Chemistry 
for the following reasons: 


Chemistry: 


The public must be educated to the 
fact that the occult or mysterious 
has nothing to do with Chemistry. 


Chemical laws and theories should 
be taught from illustrative material 
and application: with which the 
student is already familiar. 


The course in Chemistry should 
emphasize the part it plays in 
industry, commerce and home 


Interest must be aroused in order 
to cause pupils to make a further 
study of it. The world needs 
more chemists. 


The principal aims of Chemistry are: 


1. To give an understanding of the 
importance of Chemistry to medi- 
cine, industry, home life, agri- 
culture and the welfare of the 
nation. 


To develop powers of observation, 
discrimination, interpretation and 
deduction. 


To give definite information of 
value to home and daily life. 


To help pupils to discover if they 
have special aptitudes for this line 
of work. 


It is sometimes difficult to correlate 
laboratory and classroom work. The 
ideal arrangement would be to have every 
period about 60 minutes in length so that 
the time could be used as needed for either 
purpose. Then neither part of the course 
would have to lag behind the other. Make 
the experiments as interesting as possible. 
For instance let the pupils bring different 
brands of ammonia or vinegar and deter- 
mine which is the more economical to buy. 
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Many teachers insist on the notebook 
being written in an exact manner and much 
stress is placed on form. Should we not 
insist that the book be neat and then make 
content the main factor? A notebook 
should be a record, not an English com- 
position. Do not work the experiment 
for the pupil; let him set up the apparatus, 
weigh the materials and do everything 
that he can. And if it is possible, permit 
the pupil to do extra experiments in which 
he may be interested. Take excursions to 
local manufacturing plants if possible and 
show the pupils that vats are just large 
test tubes and beakers with the same 
reaction going on with greater quantities of 
materials. For the benefit of small high 
schools I would like to say that there.is a 
chemical supply house that puts out an 
outfit for two students that does not cost 
over ten dollars. This should place labora- 
tory work within the reach of all schools, 


Interest may be added to the laboratory 
work the second semester by including a 
few simple inorganic preparations and 
qualitative analysis. 


If there is sufficient demand it is well to 
have the following specialized courses in 
chemistry, household chemistry or agri- 
cultural chemistry. 


IV. Physics: 


The course in Physics needs to be 
reorganized because: 


Methods in the past have failed 
to make an appeal to the pupil. 


Some material used is obsolete. 


We have been prone to consider 
in the past that a pupil should 
learn a principle if it was plainly 
stated. We now believe that the 
pupil should learn these ;rinciples 
through the application of the 
relation of physics to mechanical 
and electrical professions and 
trades. 


Physics should have the following aims: 


1. Observing accurately significant 
facts and phenomena. 
Developing a methodical plan of 


attack before beginning an experi- 
ment. 


Using eyes, ears and hands before 
books, when knowledge of phenom- 
ena is sought. 


Using care and intelligence in the 
manipulation of tools and appa- 
ratus. 


Making measurements where 
quantitative knowledge is required, 
always carefully, intelligently and 
as accurately as is demanded by 
the nature of the knowledge sought, 
but not more so. 


Briefly the methods used should be: 
1. Projects, both pupil and class. 


2. Correlate recitation, class-demon- 
stration and laboratory work so 
that it makes a unified course. 


The unit of instruction should be 
the problem and not a certain 
section of the book. 


Use some recitation periods for 
conferences of the class where the 
problem is discussed from the 
viewpoint of each pupil. 


Make the laboratory a place where 
the pupil can determine facts con- 
cerning natural phenomena, not a 
place to prove laws. For instance, 
if you wish him to ‘‘determine the 
specific gravity of a liquid,” get 
him to find out if the milk delivered 
to his door has been watered. 


Use demonstration experiments 
whenever they will help. 


As in Chemistry take excursions if 
possible. 


Require each pupil at least once 
during the year to give a special 
report on something in which he 
is particularly interested. 


As to content the work should cover the 
five major topics of mechanics of solids, 
mechanics of fluids, heat, sound and light. 


Remember this one fact in regard to all 
sciences, ‘‘Not how much, but how well’ 
should control the choice of subject-matter. 
Quality sought, and ability to control 
materials, forces and ideas should be the 
aim, rather than the mere acquisition of 
facts and laws. : 
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In conclusion, I believe just a word 
should be said in regard to the science 
teacher. He needs of course the usual 
qualities necessary for success in teaching, 
but in addition he should have some other 
attributes. Heshould bea lover of science, 
a believer in its value and willing to defend 
the truth as he sees it, no matter what the 
cost. The science teacher must keep an 
open mind on all questions and be ready 
to discard his former opinions for new ones 
as they are proven to be correct. 


He should keep his knowledge of the 
sciences he is teaching up to date, both 
as to facts and practical applications. He 
should know more about his subject than 
just a mastery of an elementary college 
text and he should have a particular store 
of knowledge in at least one phase of it. 
Besides a good knowledge of the various 
sciences he should have some knowledge of 
other subjects and especially psychology, 
as it is so important to his success as a 
teacher. 


Go through life without ever ascribing 
to your opponents motives meaner than 
your own. Nothing so lowers the moral 
currency; give it up, and be great. 

—J.M. Barrie. 
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Department of Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


A. L. CRABB, EDITOR 





A REVIEW OF PROGRESS ACHIEVED 
BY CENTRE COLLEGE DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 


Taken from the Annual Address of PREsI- 
DENT MonTGOMERY before the Faculty, 
September 9, 1925 


1. In material things our productive 
endowments have been increased from 
$664,000 to $1,100,000. 


2. The stadium, costing more than 
$60,000 and one new athletic field have 
been added. 


3. The Business Manager has_ been 
appointed, his office opened, and a method 
of conducting the business of the College 
put into effect that has added much to the 
efficiency of the institution and strength- 
ened its integrity. 


4. The Board of Trustees have ordered 
the auditing of the accounts of the College 
and the opening of a new set of books in 
duplicate, by which, when completed, the 
Administration will ke able to give a 
satisfactory reply to scrutinizing enquirers 
who have a right to know. 


5. The long controversy with the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for the Southern States has been closed 
by a,complete recognition of the standard 
character of the institution. We have also 
been approved by the Association of 
American Universities. 

6. The University of Illinois, after 
three annual reports to it, has placed 
Centre College on its “‘A’’ Class list. By 
this act it gives to Centre graduates 
entering for postgraduate work the same 
standing given to its own graduates seeking 
to do postgraduate work. 

7. Our Faculty has been enlarged by 


two professorships, two assistant professor- 
ships and one instructorship. 


8. Salaries have been considerably 
increased and the principle of leave o! 
absence for study has been recognized an 


inaugurated. 


9. The curriculum has been improved 
in line with the trend of the best educationa!| 
judgment of today. This has called for. 
and we have secured, a better co-ordina- 
tion of all departments. 


10. The office of Dean, that had been 
inoperative for some years, has_ been 
reopened and the present incumbent 
appointed by the Board of Trustees. 


11. The offices of Dean and Registrar 
have been improved by the adoption o/ 
records and checks that-are the very last 
word in present day methods. 


12. The system: of registration and 
collection of academic fees has been 
improved by the abolition of the practice 
of deferred payments. 


DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 


For several years the graduate work of 


the University of Kentucky was ad- 
ministered by a committee of the faculty. 
In September, 1924, Doctor Edward Wiest 
was made Acting Dean of the Graduaie 
School and served in that capacity until 
he was made Dean of the College of Com- 
merce. In September, 1925 Doctor Wm. |). 
Funkhouser, head of the Department of 
Zoology, University of Kentucky was made 
Dean of the Graduate School. Doctor 
Funkhouser has made a great record for 
himself as a teacher and scientist. His 
education, experience and authorship give 
him unusual preparation for this work. 


Doctor Funkhouser was educated in the 
public schools of Indianapolis, graduating 
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from Shortridge High School in 1898. He 
did his undergraduate work at Wabash 
College, graduating in 1905. He did his 
graduate work at Cornell University, receiv- 
ing the degree of Master of Arts in 1912, 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1916. He was honorary fellow at Cornell 
1916-17. 


Doctor Funkhouser has had a very rich 
experience as teacher and administrator. 
He was instructor at Brazil, Indiana, 
1905-07, and at Greencastle, 1907. He was 
headmaster at Ithaca, New York, High 
School, 1908-14 and principal at Cas- 
cadilla School, 1915-18. He came to the 
University of Kentucky in 1918 as head of 
the Department of Zoology and served in 
that capacity until September, 1925, at 
which time he was appointed Dean of the 
Graduate School. 


Dr. Funkhouser holds membership in 
the following learned societies: Fellow 
American Association for Advancement of 
Science; Entomological Society of America ; 
Member New York Entomological Society; 
Brooklyn Entomological Society; New York 
Geographical Society; American Zoological 
Society; American Eugenics Society; Sigma 
Xi (pres dent Kentucky Chapter 1923-24) ; 
Wilson Ornithological Club; Kentucky 
Academy of Science; K. E. A.; University 
of Kentucky Research Club (president 
1922-23) ; Kentucky Ornithological Society; 
Kentucky State Historical Society. 


He is active in the councils of the 
following organizations: 


Kappa Sigma (District Grand Master 
Kentucky and Tennessee) ; Secretary South- 
ern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference; 
Chairman Athletic Council University of 
Kentucky; Chairman Extension Com- 
mittee University of Kentucky, 1920-25; 
Vice President Lexington Council Boy 
Scouts; President Lexington Rotary Club. 


He is author of about 100 technical 
papers, bulletins, books and manuals in- 
cluding Homologies of Wing Veins; Neo- 
tropical Homoptera; Biology of Membra- 
cidae; Outlines of Zoology; Membracidae 
of Connecticut; Philippine Hemiptera; 
Wild Life in Kentucky. 


Under the leadership of Doctor Funk 
houser the graduate work of the University 
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of Kentucky will take high rank with the 
graduate work of other state universities. 
The University of Kentucky and the 
University of Louisville are the only 
schools in the State doing graduate work. 
With the fine co-operation that now exists 
between the University and the several 
colleges of the State, one of the best 
graduate schools in the South should be the 
result. 


Education is the one subject for which 
no people ever yet paid too much. Indeed, 
the more they pay, the richer they become. 
Nothing is so costly as ignorance, and 
nothing so cheap as knowledge. Even 
under old civilizations the states and people 
who provided the greatest educational 
dissemination and advantages were always 
the most wealthy, the most powerful, the 
most feared and respected by others, and 
the most secure in every right of personal 
and property among themeselves. And 
this truth will be tenfold more manifest in 
the future than it has been in the past. 
The very right arm of all futur national 
power will rest in the education of the 
people.—Benjamin Harvey Hill. 
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Department of Rural Schools 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, EDITOR 


County superintendents, principals and teachers of consolidated and graded common schools and 
all other teachers and community builders in the rural districts are earnestly requested to contribute 


to this Department. 
events in their respective communities.—Editor. 


They should please mail to my office at Frankfort brief report on important 





CONFERENCE OF RURAL 
SUPERVISORS 


J. Vircit CHAPMAN 
Rural School Supervisor 


An important conference of State and 
County Ps no Os of Rural Schools was 
held at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers December 14 and 15. The meeting was 
called by Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and was held 
under the personal direction of Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook, Rural Specialist, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
There were in attendance representatives 
from twelve Southern states. Among those 
from Kentucky were Dr. Jesse E. Adams, 
Lexington; President T. J. Coates, Rich- 
mond; Prof. A. C. Burton and Miss Ethel 
Clark of Bowling Green; Miss Pearl 
Jordan, Murray, and Supervisors P. H. 
Hopkins and J. Virgil Chapman of the 
State Department of Education. 


It was the pleasure of the Editor of this 
Department to preside over the first session. 


Those taking part in the discussions 
included Dr. Fanny Dunn, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. O. G. 
Brim, of Ohio State University; Dr. C. H. 
Burton of the University of Cincinnati, 
and Miss Reynolds, Washington, D. C. 
The program was limited almost entirely 
to questions of rural supervision. 


THE ATTENDANCE PROBLEM 


With bad weather and worse roads, tens 
of thousands of country boys and girls will 
have difficulty in attending school regularly 
during the next month or two. At this 
season they need the greatest encourage- 
ment from parents and teachers. 


A recent study of the causes and results 
of irregular attendance in Washington 
County was made by the rural teachers 


under the direction of the progressive 
superintendent, Mr. J. H. Sweeney. The 
writer assisted in tabulating and inter- 
preting replies to questionnaires and later 
discussed same before the county teachers’ 
association. 


For the entire county the retarded pupils 
in the first five grades ranged from fifty 
to fifty-six per cent of the enrollment, and 
in the remaining grades, from forty-four 
to fifty-one per cent. The sixth grade 
surpassed the others with the minimum of 
forty-four per cent, this result being at- 
tributed to the unfortunate withdrawal of 
children, especially boys, in the fifth grade. 


The most discouraging thought in regard 
to this retardation, which results largely 
from irregular attendance and poor equip- 
ment, is that Washington is a_ typical 
Kentucky county. About seven hundred 
boys and girls of school age are absent every 
day. Superintendent Sweeney and his teach- 
ers are to be commended for their efforts to 
solve this problem. 


Snap SHots AT LEGISLATION 


Attendance.—If sentiment for a higher 
type of citizenry by means of better 
training through more regular attendance 
cannot be created, if in some districts 
some parents will not send their children 
to school, the strong arm of the law should 
force them to do so. We believe the 
attendance bill in course of preparation 
will secure the desired results. 


Further Endorsement.—Through the 
courtesy of Superintendent Stivers and the 
Jefferson County Teachers Association, 
the writer attended the December meeting 
of that Association held at the Seelbach 
Hotel jointly with the P.-T. A. Council. We 
discussed the K. E. A. legislative program 
and it was unanimously approved in 
principle by a rising vote. 
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It was our privilege to address the Shelby 
County Council of Parents and Teachers 
in the Woman’s Club rooms at Shelbyville. 
Our co-worker, Mr. P. H. Hopkins, dis- 
cussed the proposed legislation before the 
Franklin County Teachers Association 
and the Johnson County Teachers Associa- 
tion, both with full attendance, and also 
discussed the Recodification Bill and other 
measures at a banquet of the Bluegrass 
Executive Club at the Phoenix Hotel. The 
program is endorsed by all those organiza- 
tions. 


Courtesies.—The K. E. A. Legislative 
Committee and our program had liberal 
space in a recent number of ‘“‘The Kentucky 
Outlook,” a very interesting and attractive 
magazine published weekly by Mr. Charles 
I. Stewart of Lexington. We are thankful 
for the excellent way in which this material 
was handled. Such publicity in such a 
popular periodical will, no doubt, 
strengthen our cause. 


Another courtesy of the month was 
extended by Dr. Jesse E. Adams, Professor 
of Rural Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, and editor of the monthly ‘‘News 
Letter.” We were invited to contribute 
to the January number a statement to 
superintendents relative to the legislative 
outlook. 


Committee Meeting—One of the most 
important meetings of the Legislative 
Committee was that held at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, December 16. With one 


exception, the entire membership at- 
tended, including Miss Elizabeth Breck- 
inridge, Principal of the Louisville Normal 
School, who was recently appointed by 
President Ligon to fill a vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Mrs. M. L. Hall. The 
day was spent in discussion of several 
proposed measures and the report of Dean 
W.S. Taylor for the Research Committee, 
of which he is chairman. State Superin- 
tendent McHenry Rhoads, City Superin- 
tendent Byron W. Hartley of Louisville, 
County Superintendent Mattie Dalton of 
Lexington, President of the Department 
of Superintendence, President F. C. Button, 
President T. J. Coates, Mr. W. C. Bell 
and Mr. Warren Peyton took part in the 
discussions. Some sub-committees were 
appointed to see that bills are properly 
drawn. 


THE CODE 


As there still seems to be a slight mis- 
understanding in regard to the tremendous 
task of recodifying the school laws, a little 
further explanation is probably in order. 
At least one person in Kentucky is of the 
opinion that some change was made in the 
personnel of the Recodification Committee 
That is not the case at all. 


On Pages 45-6 of the December number 
of this JouRNAL can be found a brief 
history of the progress of the work which 
was begun by the Recodification Committee 
appointed April, 1924. As stated many 
times before, the report, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. W. R. Hood, a specialist in 
school legislation, with the United States 
Bureau of Education about twenty years, 
was approved by the K. E. A. last April 
and then “referred to the K. E. A. 
Legislative Committee for final preparation 
and presentation to the General Assembly.”’ 
The Recodification Committee was 
automatically discharged. As shown by 
the minutes of the K. E. A. Legislative 
Committee and afterwards printed in the 
JOURNAL, “At a special meeting of the 
K. E. A. Legislative Committee in Louis- 
ville August 5, 1925, the following sub- 
committee was appointed to serve with the 
chairman in the final preparation of this 
code: Superintendent McHenry Rhoads, 
Professor M. E. Ligon, Superintendent Lee 
Kirkpatrick, Mr. P. H. Hopkins and Mr. 
L. N. Taylor.” 


The bill is nearly ready for introduction. 
It is our intention to have it introduced as 
nearly at the beginning of the session as 
possible. The early passage of this bill, 
with “emergency clause’ attached, will 
enable us so to shape other measures as to 
amend the “‘Code.”’ If we find the General 
Assembly favorable, as we hope, this 
procedure will preserve the unity and clear- 
ness of the schools laws. 


Now, let everyone keep a good taste in 
his mouth, make a strong appeal to 
Senators and Representatives to support 
a constructive educational program, and 
let us all march forward together. 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L, L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR 


The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal 
is that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 


for the improvement of Education in the State. 


Just how well the section performs that function will depend 


upon the use we make of it as a clearing house for the best ideas and practices of the day. It is intended that 
this section be entirely democratic. It 1s hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 
and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State—Editor. 





WEBSTER COUNTY SCHOOLS 
MAKE GOOD SHOWING 


The winners in the County Field Meet 
held in Dixon, November 14th, were taken 
to Lexington where they were entered in 
the State Tournament on the 27th. 


Lyhew Springer of Franklin School won 
4 gold medals and was adjudged the best 
all-round athlete in his class in the State. 
J. D. Rayborn of Wheatcroft Consolidated 
School won 3 gold medals and was adjudged 
the best all-round athlete in his class. 
Norris Brown, James Travis, Grace Mc- 
Gaw, Naomi Faulkner won 1 gold medal 
each. 


Webster County was also entered in the 
Scholarship Contest and Miss Ruby Skinner 
of the Lone Star School won the medal in 
reading. She madea perfect score, making 
it impossible for any contestant from any 
county to excell her. However, the con- 
testant from Franklin County also made a 
perfect score and was granted a medal. 


The combined efforts of the Webster 
Countians earned 11 gold medals and a 
total score of 581% points. This entitled 
Webster County to second rank among the 
counties of the State in both athletics and 
scholarship, which, taken together, is a bet- 
ter record than any of the other counties 
made. Harrison County won first place in 
athletics, but did not rank in the scholar- 
ship contests. Franklin County won first 
place in scholarship contests, but did not 
rank in athletics. 


F While our hats are off to the winners of 
first places, we can but feel proud of 
Webster County and the boys and girls 
that made such wonderful showing. Such 
splendid performances merit the whole- 


hearted support of every good citizen of 
the county and should prove to the most 
skeptical that the money, time and effort 
spent on the boys and girls of Webster 
County pay a handsome dividend. 


REPORT SHOWS THE HENDERSON 
SCHOOLS ARE ABOVE THE 
AVERAGE 


Superintendent N. O. Kimbler received 
a letter from the Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky yester- 
day, and in this letter were questions the 
answers to which are printed in this article. 
Accompanying the letter was a leaflet 
carrying some very interesting matter on 
the rural schools of Kentucky. Among 
this matter was printed the median salary 
for one-room teachers in fifteen states. 
The average is as follows: 


Median Salary For 

One-Room Schools 
cconnenee csp BOOL00 
sencencesce. AZOOD 
900.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
700.00 
600.00 
400.00 
490.00 
651.00 
570.00 


State 
UTC | oe 
ic eee 
[oo DRE aE eer reece oe 
MRR NNN AS sa ae 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
EOC a es 
Ce ee ee 
SA DSS CT ea ee eer eee 
TTI EEE : 
Lowest, Henderson Co.................. 
Highest, Henderson Co 
Median, Henderson Co.............. 7 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Virginia 
South Carolina 

In the above list Kentucky is quoted at 
an average of $400 and Henderson County’s 
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average per teacher for one-room schools is 
$570. The highest salary paid a one-room 
teacher is $651 and the lowest $490. 


Following is the answer that Mr. Kimbler 
has sent to the Professor of Rural Schools. 


1. We have 44 white schools and 88 
teachers. We have consolidated 30 of 
our schools in the last five vears. 


2. We are transporting approximately 
600 pupils at a cost of $2.60 per month for 
each child. 


3. Not a child has been injured by 
accident during the whole time that we have 
had transportation. 


4. For the present month we had 17 
schools in which the average daily attend- 
ance was over 90 per cent. Taking the 
county as a whole the average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools was 
86.36 per cent of the enrollment. 


5. Every child in Henderson County 
is in reach of an approved or accredited 
high school. 


6. Fifteen per cent of, total enrollment 
isin high school. 


s 


7. All high school teachers with degrees 
or junior college rank properly certified. 


8. All elementary teachers with at least 
some normal training. No new teachers 
employed who are not high — school 
graduates. 


9. Attendance in high school averages 
90 per cent at any time. 


10. Our school fair and field meet were 
the best we have ever had. 


11. Our Parent-Teacher Associations do 
real work. Last year they gave in work 
and in money $11,247 to the schools. 
besides an invaluable moral support. 


12. We are conducting an attendance 
contest under the auspices of the Rotary 
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Club, which will present the winning school 
with an elegant loving cup. 


In comparing these questions with some 
of the data that the Professor sent Mr. 
Kimbler, it is noticed that the average 
cost for transporting a pupil to a school 
was $3.99 and the Henderson County aver- 
age is $2.60 or $1.39 less than the average 
for the State. 


Every follower of God and friend of 
humankind will find the only sure means 
of carrying forward the particular reform 
to which he is devoted is universal educa- 
tion.—Horace Mann. 
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A STUDY OF PROFESSIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


The Association joins in support of the 
movement to get “‘the entire profession at 
work on its problems.’”’ The movement 
has already met with a degree of success. 
The proposed plan begins with meetings and 
study by the teaching staff of each elemen- 
tary and high school. About two thousand 
principals now hold regular meetings of 
their staffs. Many give attention in their 
programs to important problems of the 
profession such as that of the advancing 
curriculum and that of adequate tenure 
regulations. The following shows the 
scheme by which all educational forces 
may soon be at work on questions of vital 
importance: 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


Regular meetings of the staff inevery 
elementary and high school, public 
and private, normal school and 
college. 


Regular meetings of local, city, and 
county associations. 


Annual meetings of district, state 


and regional organizations. 


Annual meetings of the N. E. A., 
its departments and allied co-opera- 
tive organizations. 

Biennial meetings of the World 
Federation. 


Let every principal arrange for regular 
meetings of the staff. Let every local 
association build its program on what has 
been accomplished in the smaller groups. 
Let state and national associations carry 
the high spots of the achievements of local 
groups into their programs. 


It will require time to work out definite 
nation-wide plans. In the meantime each 
principal will work out his own plans using 
extensively the material in the state paper, 
The N. E.A. Journal, and other educational 
magazines. There will always be the 
need of giving attention to strictly local 
problems. The educational magazines will 
meet the demand for more printed purpose- 
ful material as the needs become evident. 
All may look ahead to more perfect plans 


for another year perhaps prepared by 
representatives of all branchesof the pro- 
fession. 


Principals are requested to send to the 
Secretary of the National Education 
Association, five to ten copies of printed 
or multigraphed programs to be passed on 
to other principals who ask for information. 
Put name of principal and address on each 
program so that the one receiving it may 
know to whom to write for further informa- 
tion. The Association is serving as a 
clearing house in this movement. Use it. 


KEEPING PACE WITH THE ADVANC- 
ING CURRICULUM 


The public-school curriculum is being 
reshaped before our eyes. Have you a sure 
grasp of the main trends of this movement, 
the success of which depends so vitally 
upon the leadership of school principals? 


The November issue of the Research 
Bulletin, KEEPING PACE WITH’ THE 
ADVANCING CURRICULUM, plays the spot- 
light upon the major trends of curriculum 
progress. It offers every principal an 
opportunity to clarify his thinking con- 
cerning the larger aspects of the curriculum 
revision movement. It tells where care- 
fully selected material may be obtained for 
further reading. This Bulletin will be 
invaluable in developing programs of pro- 
fessional study. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon request of the principal, one copy 
of KEEPING PACE WITH THE ADVANCING 
CuRRICULUM will be sent free to every 
school with one hundred per cent member- 
ship in the National Education Association. 


J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
Fifty-fifth Annual Session 
Louisville, Ky., April 21-24, 1926 
HEADQUARTERS—BROWN HOTEL 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR 





REVERIES OF A SCHOOLMASTER, 
By Francis B. PEARSON, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Chicago, 1917, 203 pages. 


In this book Mr. Pearson draws very 
largely from what I would judge to be his 
own experience. He begins in medias res 
without preliminaries, and leads us 
into the subject as he would have the 
teacher go about his duties. The volume 
is filled with concrete usable material. It 
is so filled with wit and humor that it 
makes an interesting appeal to any reader, 
especially the teacher. He points out 
many common errors in such a ridiculous 
manner that we can see the folly of our 
making those mistakes. In all the book 
one gets the idea that the writer is humble 
but knows what good teaching is. It isa 
good book fora teacher to read and reread. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS, 
By CHARLES E. MArTz, JOHN A. KINNER- 
MAN, Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, 
340 pages. 


This volume is an elementary treatise 
intended for the beginner and for that 
great mass of teachers in service who have 
had insufficient preparation for teaching 
and who are lacking in social and political 
conceptions. 


There are presented in this text some of 
the more important present-day social 
problems, describing briefly the great gov- 
ernmental and social institutions of society, 
and pointing out the relation of education 
to citizenship in democracy. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION, Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925, 335 pages. 


In view of the fact that school officials 
shall recognize the contributions the class- 
room teacher can make to the solution of 
our educational problems in the future, and 
since this is largely a new force in school 
administration, organizations of teachers, 
at times, have overstepped their field for 
service. Therefore, we are faced with the 


situation that teachers, meaning well, may 
seriously interfere with efficient school 
management. “It has been to meet this: 
need on the part of the teaching profession 
that this book has been written.” 


In this edition the large problems of 
the teaching profession are considered, 
different points of view set forth and 
tentative conclusions have been stated. 
This book is of great value not only for 
the teachers but for successful school 
administrators and school board members, 
as the problems discussed are, very largely, 
their problems as well. The content 
proper of this work is dealt with in a very 
easy, readable manner, yet in a scientific 
way. Beginning with the opportunities 
for teachers the path is definitely pointed 
out with a stimulating discussion of the 
various opportunities both in, and con- 
nected with, the teaching profession. The 
critical need for adequate professional 
training is emphasized together with the 
selection of teachers, in all of its phases, 
and the ethics of the teaching profession. 


I know of no work at the present time 
that has so clearly and definitely outlined 
the relations of the teacher to the com- 
munity as this contribution has done. 
The demands made upon the teacher from 
a social standpoint are so clearly stated 
that only practical experience in the com- 
munity could point them out more definite- 
ly to the would-be teacher. 


In the last chapter of this text the pro- 
fessional outlook upon the future educa- 
tional program is portrayed in a very 
inspiring manner. There is an excellent 
summary at the close of each chapter as 
well as a list of exercises and problems. 
In addition to this the authors have listed 
an exceptional list of selected references. 


To that large group of teachers in 
service; to those that are choosing teaching 
as a life career; to those who are preparing 
for the profession; and to all school 
administrators, this text will adequately 
meet a real need. Since it is practical, 
comprehensive, consistent, well written 
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and well printed, it will score high in its 
intended field. This book is a welcome 
addition to the teaching professional library 
and a noteworthy contribution to educa- 
tional literature. 


PRACTICE TEACHING—Large Proj- 
ects in Geography, By CHarLes A. Mc- 
Murry, Johnson Publishing Company, 
222 pages. 


All teachers regardless of the subjects in 
which they may be interested, could from 
Mr. McMurry’s ‘‘Practice Teaching,” 
find many ideas and suggestions which 
would prove of the greatest value in their 
work. He has divided the material into five 
distinct divisions. The first in which he 
outlines the plan of study and teaching, is 
rather general while each of the remaining 
four brings into that one unit the materials 
necessary and contributing to that par- 
ticular unit of instruction. The author 
seeks to give in these four organized topics 
standards of carefully planned instruction. 


In recognition of the fact that there is 
just difficulty in persuading teachers to 
devote the time necessary to the develop- 
ment of a large topic, and to convince them 
that by concentrating effort on a few 
topics of interest which can be mastered 
the knowledge of which is scattered out 
over an entire elementary curriculum, Mr. 
McMurry endeavors to give the inexperi- 
enced something of the technique of class- 
room instruction by means of his descrip- 
tions, suggestive questions and diagrams. 


The projects discussed are interesting 
and timely. The whole book is stimulat- 
ing and thought-provoking. 


To those teachers to whom the project 
method is vague because of a lack of any 


definite guide, Mr. McMurry’s treat- 
ment of these four projects will prove 
enlightening. 

THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE, By EpGar VAN BuSKIRK AND 
EpitH Lityian SmitH, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 1925, 498 pages. 


This book was written with the follow- 
ing purposes in view: (1) To give an 
understanding and an appreciation of the 
physical phenomena most common in life; 
(2) to perform more intelligently practical 


tasks in the home or in the vocation; 
(3) to know what general applications the 
several sciences have in the world; (4) to 
prepare for future advancement, either in 
the study of pure science or in practical 
applications demanded by the vocations 
elected; (5) for its cultural and _ social 
values; (6) and as a means of exploring 
both the field of science and the pupil 
himself. 


The text is for pupils between the age; 
of twelve and sixteen. To avoid uneco- 
nomical aimlessness, it organizes the mate- 
rial under five major headings of Air, 
Water, Food, Protection and the Work of 
the World, presenting them under a series 
of projects. Each of these, which it at- 
tempts to present as worth while to the 
pupil, leads to general principles that 
surely should be understood by every 
intelligent man or woman. 


The most outstanding features of the 
book are: (1) The great amount of know|- 
edge which every individual should know 
both for the cultural and practical value; 
(2) the numerous simple projects which 
it contains which may be effectively used 
both in socializing the class and in teach- 
ing the material; (3) it is highly adapted 
for giving a general knowledge of science; 
(4) the care with which those projects 
are chosen in order that the pupils might 
do the greatest number of experiments 
with the least amount of supplies and at 
the same time illustrate as many principles 
as possible; (5) it deals with the everyday 
life of the individual; (6) it will interest 
pupils of all ages; (7) it contains projects 
dealing with the latest inventions which 
give added stimulus to the interest. 
Many of them are of such a nature that 
the child may see the results of his labor 
in a practical way. The book is practical 
and contains knowledge that is valuable 
to all pupils. 


A FIRST BOOK IN EDUCATION, 
By Louis E. HEINMILLER, The Century 
Company, 277 pages. 


This is a valuable book to be on*the 
desk of any teacher, and will be especially 
valuable to the teachers of ‘‘the grades” 
and junior high, because he takes up 
problems, and treats them in a definite 
manner. 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


BOWLING GREEN 


Established by the State of Kentucky to train 
teachers for her public schools. 


_No effort has been spared to assemble a staff 
of instructors of adequate talents and training for 
the task in hand. 


Nor has less diligence been used in achieving 
an environment sufficiently stimulating and whole- 
some to throw about Kentucky teachers. 


It is the desire of the administration to keep at 
the minimum the cost of preparing to teach in the 
schools of the state. No tuition is charged residents 
of Kentucky. Board and rooms are offered at a sat- 
isfactory rate. A substantial reduction has been an- 
nounced in the room rates effective February First. 


Standard college work is offered leading to the 
baccalaureate degree. Licenses to teach are issued 
at appropriate intervals in the student’s progress. 


Second Semester opens February First. 


The Second Term of the Second Semester opens 


Apnil Fifth. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 


President H. H. CHERRY 
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Emergency Furniture Requirements 





When your second term advancements are 
made you will probably need additional 
furniture and supplies. 


We are ready to give you Emergency 


Service. 
Ample stock in Louisville. 


Telegraph or Telephone your orders at our 
expense. 


Let us ship your furniture and_ supplies, 
freight prepaid, direct to your schools, and 
save you the time and trouble of rehandling. 
We will add the freight to your invoice and 
let one voucher cover both the goods and 
the freight. 


CENTRAL ScHoot Suppry Co. 


(Incorporated) 


311-313 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 

















